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The eight-hour law is undoubtedly the best legislation that has 
ever been enacted in behalf of the working woman. The law as it 
works out in California has brought manifold blessings to our 
sisters who toil in factories, department stores and other industries 
where large numbers of women are employed. It is true that viola- 
tions of the law are occasionally in evidence. It is also true that 
the law works disadvantageously to women in certain lines of em- 
ployment. But these results were not unforeseen by the men and 
women who devoted their time and energies to the passage of the 
bill. What progressive movement has not its drawbacks, or what 
may seem as such, in the beginning? As a matter of fact, what 
some people are pleased to term the inadequacies of the eight-hour 
law are but the stepping stones to further progress in the enact- 
ment of a universal eight-hour law. 


Should the proposed bill for an eight-hour day for both sexes 
become a law in the next Legislature of this State, other States 
would follow our example and the industrial world at large would 
be benefited. The better living conditions consequent upon the 
shorter workday would assuredly benefit the employer through the 
increased efficiency of his employees. Business men employing 
large numbers of helpers and who have studied the economical side 
of the question, willingly concede this much. They realize that the 
ultimate result must be favorable to them. It is- men of narrower 
outlook, notably the hotel men of California who, bearing in mind 
only the temporary inconvenience which a universal eight-hour 
day might impose upon them, are blocking the progress of legisla- 
tion limiting the hours of labor in this State. They have not yet 
become reconciled to the enactment governing the hours of women, 
and it is reported they are planning a State organization for a 
combined fight for a modification of the law as it now stands. But 
the women of California will oppose such a movement with their 
might of suffrage. Not only will they oppose any modification of 
the law, but their strength will be cast in favor of a universal eight- 
hour day, which they believe will accomplish for the working woman 
what the present law proposed but failed to do because of the atti- 
tude assumed by the above-named class of employers, who are either 
openly violating the law or wherever practicable discharging their 
women employees and substituting men and boys at the same or a 
slightly-increased wage, thereby further cheapening the already 
too cheap labor of the unskilled workman. 

The hotel men say they will have to go out of business if the 
eight-hour law for women is enforced. Let them go, and good luck 
to them. California could well afford a new crop of far-sighted, 
high-minded hotel managers who would scorn to depend upon the 
gratuitous offerings of the traveling public for the maintenance of 
their help. 

So far, the hotel men of California have, with a few exceptions, 
ignored the eight-hour law.. In the linen room, or housekeeper’s 
department, of every hotel of any size in the State are pasted printed 
cards notifying women employees that they are not expected to 
work more than eight hours in any day and not more than 48 hours 
in any week. Aside from this concession to the law it is otherwise 
very generally ignored. Every woman employee knows she would 
be liable to instant discharge were she to refuse to work longer than 
the limit allowed by law. 

During the last five months I have visited many country towns 
and have been in a position to observe the operation of the law, 
both in the city and country. In country hotels many of the women 
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employees work 10 and 12 hours six days of the week, and at least 
six hours on Sunday, some of them not even being aware that an 
eight-hour law is in existence. 


In a first-class hotel in San Francisco, which we will call No. 
I, there is the usual printed notice, but each one of the fifty or more 
chambermaids understands she is to remain on her floor until her 
work is finished. The maids at this house rarely have a work week 
of less than 54 hours. 


At No. 2—another first-class hotel—the working conditions are 
even worse than at No. 1. The chambermaids work from 56 to 
63 hours every week. From the rules pasted up in the maids’ linen 
closets on each floor is copied the following: 


“Maids must be on their floors at 7:30 a. m. and remain until 
3 p- m., or later if work is not finished. Maids must report on Sun- 
day at 8 a. m. and remain until work is finished.” 


“Until work is finished,” means that maids are commanded to 
disregard the printed notice in the linen room. An unwritten rule 
of this house is that maids may leave their floors at 2:30 p. m. on 
Sunday, providing their work is finished. As a matter of fact, a 
maid’s work drags out longer on Sunday than during the week. No 
days off are ever allowed, and maids are not permitted to go to their 
sleeping apartments during working hours. 

The night maids at this house work 56% hours per week as 
the minimum. Their hours are from 3 to 11 p. m. on week days and 
from 2:30 to II p.m. on Sundays. But it is seldom, indeed, a night 
maid leaves her floor before 11:30 p. m. Often she must remain un- 
til the small hours of the morning without any extra compensation, 
or even luncheon. Always it is the rule that work must be finished, 
even in cases where large numbers of guests vacate their rooms at 
the same time, as at the close of conventions and other gatherings. 

Maids in first-class hotels in San Francisco have from time to 
time sent in anonymous communications to the State Labor Commis- 
sioner, stating their hours of employment, and complaining of the 
poor quality of the food. But in every such case the men sent to the 
hotel to investigate could gain no available evidence, the maids in- 
variably denying that they work more than eight hours. To prose- 
cute a hotel manager for violation of the eight-hour law it is neces- 
sary that an employee go into court and testify against hin, and 
no woman employed in a hotel can be found who is willing to sacri- 
fice not only her present position but all hope of future work in 
other hotels by so doing. And it is this fear on the part of employees 
that ties the hands of the Labor Commissioner and nullifies his 
earnest efforts to enforce the law in the hotels of this State. 

In light of the fact that hotel men depend largely upon outside 
aid to maintain their help it seems ridiculous to hear them prate 
about going out of business because of the eight-hour law. Hotel 
servants, excepting the heads of departments, could not possibly 
live on the wages they receive. Porters, chambermaids, parlormaids 
and bellboys eke out a scanty living by tips from the guests. In some 
hotels in New York City, and possibly also in California, porters 
and parlormaids receive no salary whatever, depending absolutely 
on the public for subsistence. Take up the want columns of the 


daily newspapers and you will notice that “good side money” is a 
frequent inducement by managers seeking help for country and 
resort hotels. ; 

Indeed, it would seem that of all employers the hotel manager 
has least reason to fight against: the restrictions of the eight-hour 
law. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
By Theodore Johnson. 

Analysis of. existing and proposed schemes of 
old-age pensions and insurance. 

The various plans of old-age pensions and in- 
surance which have been adopted or proposed 
thus far may be reduced, on final analysis, to six 
main types: 

(a) Universal non-contributory pension schemes. 

The scheme proposed by Mr. Charles Booth 
of London calls for a grant of a pension of seven 
shillings a week to every person seventy years 
of age and over. He would exclude aliens and a 
few certain other ineligibles from the benefits of 
the pension system, but practically the plan is 
universal and wholly non-contributory. Any per- 
son seventy years of age and entitled to a pen- 
sion would take out an application with the regis- 
trar of the district in which he lived. The latter 
is to forward this application to the superintend- 
ent, who would investigate and report upon it. 
If the application were allowed the pensioner 
would receive a certificate of identity and a pen- 
sion book enabling him to draw his weekly pen- 
sion at the local post office. 

The plan proposed by the late Edward Everett 
Hale of Boston is similar to that of Mr. Booth. 
Every citizen, man and woman, over sixty-nine 
years of age, is to be paid a pension of $100 a 
year. The cost of the scheme to be met out of 
the proceeds of a State poll tax. It was Dr. 
Hale’s opinion that, if the expense of a pension 
scheme were provided in this way, the citizens 
who pay poll tax would feel no discredit attach- 
ing to the receipt of a pension, since they would 
themselves provide the fund for the payment 
thereof. 

(b) Partial non-contributory schemes. 

The British and Australian acts of old-age 
pensions are of this type and are restricted to 
what may be termed the deserving aged poor. 

The British act provides for the payment of 
five shillings weekly pensions to persons seventy 
years of age and over, but excludes from bene- 
fits the following classes: persons who have 
lived in the country less than 25 years; persons 
whose yearly income exceed $155; persons in 
receipt of poor relief; persons who have failed 
to work according to their ability to maintain 
themselves and their dependents; inmates of 
lunatic asylums; and persons convicted of a 
personal offense. The expenses are paid out of 
funds provided by Parliament. 

The Australian system is similar to the Brit- 
ish, the main differences being that the pension- 
able age is lower, namely, 65 years; and the 
amount of the pension is larger, namely, 10 shil- 
lings per week. Conditions of eligibility are; no 
person to receive a pension unless he has lived 
there continuously for 25 years; is of good moral 
character; has led a temperate and reputable 
life for five years preceding; has not deserted 
husband, wife or children; and does not own 
property of more than $1550 in value; aliens, 
subjects naturalized less than three years, 
Asiatics and aboriginal natives are also disquali- 
fied. The pensions are paid out of the State 
treasury. 

(c) Compulsory contributory insurance, with 
State subsidy. 

This is the pension scheme adopted by Ger- 
many. The insurance is compulsory on all wage 
earners, and on salaried persons whose yearly 
incomes does not exceed about $400. The plan 
is founded on the principle of obligatory insur- 
ance of working people, with assistance by em- 
ployer and State. Participation in the plan be- 
gins with the completed sixteenth year. Pen- 
sions are paid at the age of 70. The contribu- 
tions by the insured are graded according to 
the amount of wages or salary in each case. 
The contribution is divided equally between the 
employer and the employee. The State pays the 
expenses of administration and in addition con- 
tributes to each pension a fixed sum. This 


method of dividing the burden works out in 


practice so that about one-third of the total ex- 
pense is borne by the State, by employers and 
by employees, respectively. The amount of the 
pensions is small, the maximum allowance not 
exceeding $60 per year. 

(d) Voluntary contributory 
State subsidy. 

This is the plan of the Belgian old-age pen- 
sion act. It is a scheme for subsidizing thrift 
by means of a State contribution to insurance 
funds provided through individual savings. The 
object is to put a premium on saving for old 
age. Participation in this scheme is optional. 
The pension is payable at the age of 60; the 
amount is $72 per year. The plan is adminis- 
tered through a superannuation fund bank, main- 
tained by the State. Citizens may insure them- 
selves making contributions to this bank; the 
State then pays a bonus or premium on the 
amount contributed by the individual. This 
scheme is supplemented, it should be added, by 
a system of non-contributory pensions. 

(e) Voluntary insurance under public adminis- 
tration. 

This system is adopted in Massachusetts 
through the Saving Bank Insurance Act of 1907, 
and in Canada through the Government Annui- 
ties Act of 1908. Both schemes provide for the 
sale of insurance and annuities at cheap rates 
under a governmental guarantee. In Canada the 
sales are made directly through a governmental 
department; in Massachusetts, indirectly through 
the savings bank. These plans differ from the 
Belgian plan in that the State subsidy consists 
only of paying the expenses of administration. 
The aim of this scheme of voluntary insurance 
is to make the facilities for saving, especially 
against old age, numerous, accessible and attrac- 
tive to working people. The amount of the in- 
surance is limited in Canada to $600, in Massa- 
chusetts to $500; and the amount of the annuity 
in Canada to $50, and in Massachusetts to $200. 
Employers may assist their employees by mak- 
ing contributions toward the payment of pre- 
miums or assisting in the collection thereof. 

(f) Voluntary insurance under private manage- 
ment. 

This method of dealing with the pension and 
insurance question is illustrated by the indus- 
trial insurance offered by private insurance com- 
panies, and the retirement and pension systems 
established by employers of labor. No State 
action is involved here except in the form of 
supervision. In case of the scheme established 
by employers, each industrial group provides for 
his own insurance through a contributory or 
non-contributory scheme, generally the latter. 
Industrial insurance is a business proposition, 
pure and simple. It represents private enterprise 
applied to the solution of the problem of old- 
age insurance. 

(Continued next week.) 
———————— 


CALLS UPON McNAMARAS. 

Clarence Darrow journeyed to San Quentin 
last Sunday and called upon his old clients, John 
J. and James B. McNamara, finding the former 
in his cell and the latter in the prison hospital. 
After spending some time with the larger brother, 
Darrow went to the hospital and was permitted 
to see and talk with James B., who is convalesc- 
ing from an operation for appendicitis. 

James B. McNamara had complained of illness 
ever since he had been held in solitary confine- 
ment. He was released from the solitary cell six 
weeks ago, after a committee of labor men had 
called to protest, but grew steadily worse until 
placed on the operating table Thursday. Dr. A. 
W. Morton performed the operation, which was 
successful. 
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Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave the 


people to talk of you as they please—Pytha- 
goras. 
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DUTY OF VOTERS. 

Here is a wail from the pen of greed over the 
passage of the eight-hour law by Congress. 
Read it and see how the heart of the employer 
aches for you. 

“Because working conditions in certain blast 
furnaces are hard and the proprietor a contractor 
for work for the government, the eight-hour day 
must be legislated into the factories of thousands 
of government contractors and sub-contractors, 
who have done nothing but compete vigorously 
for that work, and couldn’t tolerate and wouldn’t 
tolerate unfair conditions in their works if they 
tried, and they wouldn’t try. And thus, though 
the conditions complained of and unquestionably 
bad have been partly corrected and will be cor- 
rected more, owing to the absolute indiscriminate 
nature of the stupidity and injustice by which this 
uneconomic eight-hour day is proposed to be 
applied by the political coercion of an act of 
Congress the legislative walking delegates of or- 
ganized labor are at last to triumph. And cer- 
tain amateur leaders of a few of the natural 
opponents of this measure have urged us to com- 
promise the matter—as if the eight-hour day ap- 
plied to thousands of government contractors 
making all kinds of products, increasing the taxes 
of the many to fill the pockets of the few, con- 
fiscating the property of employers in plant, - 
machinery and organization, and depriving the 
independent workman of his inalienable right to 
work overtime and get extra money for it, could 
be made right from any point of view! 

“The efforts of employers to defend themselves 
against the physical dangers of strike conspiracies 
and before the courts all work out in politics. 
McNamara confessions, Lawrence riots, confisca- 
tion and blood under the coercion of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World—nothing can prevent 
that from being the fact. And this means that 
the cause of the open shop and of freedom in 
employment and work, and of fairness and justice 
and decency as between men engaged in the in- 
dustries of this great country once thought to be 
free, will never succeed until the voters under- 
stand the question and applaud and promote their 
representatives who really represent them instead 
of permitting them to be destroyed.”—Marshall 
Cushing in “How.” 
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CHANGES PRODUCED BY CONSUMPTION. 
By Dr. G. R. Hubbell. 

The lungs consist of a very large number of 
minute membraneous sacks arranged like clus- 
ters of grapes, the stems of which represent the 
air passages. These grow larger and larger 
until they finally open into the trachea or what 
is known as the wind pipe. 

There are 809% billion of these little air cells 
in the lungs. If they were spread over a square 
surface they would cover 871 square feet, an area 
54 times as great as the surface of the body. 
These cells are kept constantly bathed with the 
blood circulating through a minute network of 
blood vessels surrounding them, while the in- 
terior of the cell is filled with air, which gives 
up oxygen to the blood and receives carbonic 
acid in return at each respiratory act. 


We have no method of determining why the 
germ of consumption should select the lung for 
its habitation. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that the delicate lung structure is the field 
in the human economy best adapted to the spe- 
cial requirements of this particular germ. A 
great many of the infections are air borne. Air 
which is inhaled through the nose is properly 
warmed and sufficiently saturated with moisture 
and does not irritate the lung. The nasal secre- 
tions possess qualities that are destructive to 
many bacteria, and the nose also detects odors 
of harmful gases, thus protecting the lung. 


We often see the mouth-breather, child or 
adult, narrow, flat chested and poorly developed, 
and possessed of a general weak constitution. 
Such an individual is liable to become infected 
by tuberculosis on account of the constantly 
irritated respiratory track. How important it is 
then to see that the upper air passages in the 
child are kept clear and healthy. 


We will then assume that an individual be- 
comes infected from inhaling the germs or from 
taking them in with the blood; the bacilli pass 
inward and meet their natural enemies, the white 
blood corpuscles, and are destroyed; or they may 
escape this vigilant sentry and be swept away 
in the blood or lymph stream to lodge in one 
of the small lymphatic glands in the abdomen 
or chest which, acting as a filter, holds them for 
a longer or shorter period of time. They may 
even remain here throughout life and cause no 
disturbance or they may finally be set free from 
some depression in the natural resistance of the 
body to march on their course of destruction. 
Whether circulating in the blood or escaping from 
a degenerated lymphatic gland they eventually 
find a resting place in the minute branches of 
the blood and lymphatic vessels surrounding the 
little air sacks in the lung. Then a little white 
granular looking body forms, about the size of 
a millet seed, which is known as the milliary 
tubercle. These increase in number and produce 
an inflammatory process which completely oc- 
cludes the air cells. If the individual is suffi- 
ciently resistant this little area may heal and a 
scar form such as is seen in cuts about the 
surface of the body. When the conditions are 
favorable to the growth of the germ the process 
gradually spreads, the small blood vessels be- 
come obliterated and the lung tissue is con- 
verted into a solid mass studded with these little 
white milliary bodies. By a process of cell de- 
velopment nature attempts to build a_ thick 
fibrous wall around this area, which may be 
effective in limiting the further progress of the 
disease. The infiltrated portion is thus walled 
off and it becomes dense and dry. Calcium salts 
are then deposited in it converting it into a 
material of stony hardness. This is known as 
calcification and a person may carry these calci- 
fied masses in the lung during a lifetime without 
any great inconvenience. 


Usually, however, quite a different result en- 
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sues. The diseased portion of the lung becomes 
softened, liquefies, and is converted in a mushy 
thick fluid which passes into the bronchial tubes 
where it is mixed with mucus and discharged as 
thick greenish yellow expectoration. This 
leaves a ragged, irregular cavity, a number of 
these coalescing may finally convert the lung 
into a mere sack. In the moderately advanced 
consumption, all possible combinations of de- 
struction and protective changes may be observed 
in the lung, and finally in the far advanced cases 
almost any or all the organs of the body may be 
involved. 


On the other hand, from the very onset the 
changes produced in the body are confined to 
other organs than the lung. From a disintegrat- 
ing gland, such as is often seen in the neck, the 
germs may escape into the circulation and rapid- 
ly develop into a general infection simulating 
typhoid fever, or they may attack the coverings 
of the brain and a tubercular meningitis ensues. 

Not infrequently the covering of the intestines 
are primarily involved and a tubercular peri- 
tonitis results, and finally the disease may be 
ushered in with an affection of the bones of 
which the unfortunate child with hip-disease is 
a prime example. 


ee 
HAYWOOD AT IT AGAIN. 

In protest against the imprisonment at Law- 
rence, Mass., of Joseph J. Ettor and Arturo N. 
Giovannitti, since last January 28th, William D. 
Haywood has announced that on September 30th 
all the I. W. W. men and women in all trades 
will strike and will issue a call to all working- 
ment of America to strike. 

He said that the call will be printed at once 
in every possible language, and that it will be 
directed to all classes of workers in all parts of 
the country, without specific regard to union or 
organization affiliations. 

Haywood had just returned from Providence, 
R. I., where a meeting of the Ettor and Giovan- 
nitti defense committee was held last night and 
plans completed for the protest strike. 

See ee 
VAUDEVILLE ENTERTAINMENT. 

An all-star vaudeville entertainment and ball 
will be given tomorrow night in Golden Gate 
Commandery Hall, at 8 o’clock sharp, under the 
auspices of the district clubs of the Socialist 
party. At this entertainment, after the close of 
the vaudeville show, there will be a dance. Two 
skits will be put on, “Her Only Fault” and “Call 
of the Woods.” Tickets are 25 cents. 
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SHOES 


at Pragers 


HE guarantee of reliability which the 
UNION LABEL gives this line of men’s 
shoes and the close margin price at which 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MARKET & JONES STS 
SAN 
SS; 


.50 FOR MEN’S 
Union Label 


they are marked, make them the logical shoe 
for the Union man to consider when purchas- 
ing. All styles---lace or button, of patent 
colt; box calf and Velour calf, and for work or 
dress wear. 


A WORKINGMAN’S CREED. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

I believe in my job. It may not be a very im- 
portant job, but it is mine. Furthermore, it is 
God’s job for me. He has a purpose in my life 
with reference to His plan for the world’s pro- 
gress. No other fellow can take my place. It 
isn’t a big place, to be sure, but for years I have 
been molded in a peculiar way to fill a peculiar 
niche in the world’s work. I could take no other 
man’s place. He has the same claim as a special- 
ist that I make for myself. Yes, I believe in my 
job. May I be kept true to the task which lies 
before me—true to myself and to God who en- 
trusted me with it. 

I believe in my fellow-man. He may not al- 
ways agree with me. I’d feel sorry for him if he 
did, because I myself do not believe some of the 
things that were absolutely sure in my own mind 
a dozen years ago. May he never lose faith in 
himself, because if he does, he may lose faith in 
me, and that would hurt him more than the for- 
mer, and it would really hurt him more than it 
would hurt me. 

I believe in my home. It isn’t a rich home. It 
wouldn’t satisfy some folks, but it contains jewels 
which cannot be purchased in the markets of the 
world. When I enter its secret chambers and 
shut out the world with its care, I am a lord. 
Its motto is service, its reward is love. There is 
no other spot in all the world which fills its 
place, and heaven can be only a larger home, with 
a Father who is all-wise and patient and tender. 


I believe in my church. It is the most powerful 
institution in the world. It isn’t perfect, because 
it is made up of ordinary mortals like myself. 
But however dark the age, it has always been 
the whitest light in history. I believe in my 
church because it is made up of those who are 
banded together for the purpose of organically 
trying to bring more cheer and gladness to 
thousands of burdened hearts. 

I believe in my country. I believe in it be- 
cause it is made up of my fellow-men—and my- 
self. I can’t go back on either of us and be true 
to my creed. If it isn’t the best country in the 
world it is partly because I am not the kind of 
a man that I should be. 


I believe in today. It is all that I possess. 


The past is of value only as it can make the life 

There is no assurance 
I must make good today. 

= 

Dream manfully and nobly, and thy dreams 
shall be prophets.—Buliver. 


of today fuller and freer. 
of tomorrow. 
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RACE SUICIDE. 


By Charles P. Hardeman. 

Race suicide is the cause of universal alarm. 
Men from every profession and calling are great- 
ly annoyed at its rapid increase. Our greatest 
statesmen, our deepest thinkers, our wisest citi- 
zens, all fear it. Hence, it is not a mere imag- 
inative evil: It is a momentous evil. It means 
sure extinction. Rightly, therefore, is it feared, 
and rightly are we called upon more and more 
importunately every day to open our eyes to its 
real significance and intrinsic perniciousness. Our 
country cannot live and flourish under such an 
evil. It is impossible. The evil must be done 
away with, or our nation will succumb to it. 
Let the evil remain, let it grow, and our race 
will die out and be no more. Our race must 
increase, it cannot stop, for stopping means 
dying. 

No wonder, then, that there is a national cry 
against race suicide, when it threatens the very 
existence of our country. No wonder, then, that 
all who have the life and glory of this nation 
sincerely before their minds are protesting so 
loudly, and are fighting so vehemently to eradi- 
cate once and for all so ominous an evil, when 
its least progress betokens nothing short of 
complete obliteration. 

Why does such an evil exist? What is the 
cause of it? Our American people either will 
not marry, or when they do marry will not have 
children. They cannot properly raise children. 
Conditions are too uncertain, too precarious, to 
make it safe for them to undertake the support 
of any but themselves. A most abominable 
state of affairs! Americans cannot raise chil- 
dren without incurring the risk of miserable de- 
privation. They have already seen much poverty, 
much misery, much ill fortune, and all caused 
by attempts to maintain more than the present 
economic conditions of this country will allow. 
Starvation may be their lot, as it is the lot of 
many with large families, if they take upon them- 
selves the care and support of children. 

Some, of course, are well able to raise large 
families, but do not do so thirough motives en- 
tirely selfish. Such are either cowardly or un- 
patriotic, and do not deserve to be called Ameri- 
cans. I believe, or at least I hope, that that 
kind of people are in the minority, and will stay 
in the minority always. 

The majority, however, present an excuse for 
not taking upon themselves the responsibility 
and care of children. It is natural for them to 
shrink from that sort of life which may entail 
poverty. It is their duty, nevertieless, to take 
chances, and to make supreme sacrifices, in or- 
der to have and to provide for large families. 
But it should not be necessary for them to incur 
so prodigious a risk as that of extreme poverty 
in order to perform their duty. 

\Vhat are we to do, then, to remedy the evil 
of race suicide? Change the present economic 
conditions. Can we do it? We certainly can, 
but not yet. A change of such a nature, a change 
which must be so entire and so complete, a 
change which will affect every department of our 
government, such a change is too portentous 
to be realized in a few years. A change of that 
sort will ultimately be wrought. But what are 
we to do in the meantime? 

Laws must be enacted which will provide for 
the support of children exceeding the number of 
two or three, or which will provide for the 
granting of a yearly sum to each child over that 
number. Such a law would necessitate a great 
increase in taxation, which would be not at all 
impracticable and which would cause no hard- 
ship. Those taxpayers who have large families 
would feel no excessive burden, because they 
would be receiving a yearly amount granted to 
them by law towards supporting their children. 
Those taxpayers who have only themselves to 
look out for will very probably feel the weight 
of the increased taxation, but it is right that 


they should be compelled to do something to 
wipe away the evil of race suicide, and to guar- 
antee the protection of our nation against utter 
extinction. 

It is our duty to do something. It is our duty 
to arouse the people to do something. It is 
our duty to preserve this American race, and 
we can only do it by continual, persevering and 
assiduous efforts, and these efforts must be di- 
rected with all our strength of mind and body 
against the awful evil and rapid increase of race 
suicide. os 

CONSCIENCE AND CLEAN MILK. 

In Chicago recently the city council failed to 
pass an ordinance providing for a clean and safe 
milk-supply, which had been prepared by the 
milk committee of the council and the City 
Health Department after much study and con- 
sultation with all parties interested. The failure 
of this ordinance to pass, together with the en- 
actment of a law by the Illinois Legislature 
preventing cities from demanding a tuberculin 
test of cows furnishing the city milk-supply 
leaves the city almost helpless as regards the 
safety of the milk for its babies. The chief 
source of opposition seems to be the small 
dealer, who evidently opposes it because he does 
not wish to curtail his profits by the added ex- 
pense necessary to cleanliness. 

In Erie, Pa., after repeated failures of the 
city health department to induce a large number 
of milk dealers to comply with the milk regula- 
tions to the extent of straining the cow manure 
and other dirt out of their milk, the authorities 
were compelled to seize much of the supply and 
pour it into the gutter. In San Diego, on ac- 
count of a weak and defective ordinance which 
gives the courts room for a technical interpre- 
tation, making convictions for violations almost 
impossible, the health board has urged that the 
ordinance be amended so as to make violations 
punishable by imprisonment. The present San 
Diego ordinance provides for a small fine, and 
only on a fourth violation is the milkman’s li- 
cense revoked. These are only a few instances 
in which it is found that human considerations 
involving the health and lives of helpless infants 
make no appeal to men financially interested. 

If you said to one of these milk dealers or 
opposing councilman, “You have killed a baby,” 
he would probably call you a liar, prosecute you 
for slander, or fight; the trouble is merely that 
he can see no iniquity (since it is against his in- 
terest to see it) in jeopardizing the lives of 
human innocents by furnishing dirty—which gen- 
erally means poisonous milk to his customers. 
No consideration must be allowed to weigh 
against friends and their interests, says politics. 
No considerations must be allowed to weigh 
against business, says the milkman. And so the 
small dealer, the ward politician and the small- 
souled, self-serving councilman, all with minute 
or vanishing consciences, fail to pass, or de- 
liberately and repeatedly violate, ordinances 
which under the plainest dictates of ethics, de- 
cency or humanity should never encounter the 
least opposition. What is really needed, accord- 
ing to “The Journal of the American Medical 
Association,” is a development of conscience and 
an extension of human feeling. Then an un- 
seemly fight would not be required to insure a 
clean and healthful milk supply. 

-Q— 

He has learned much and has not lived in vain 
who has practically discovered that most strict 
and necessary connection which exists between 
vice and misery, virtue and happiness.—Colton. 
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JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


SWISS 


WATCHMAKERS AND JEWELERS 


STEFFEN BROS. 


2146 Mission St., near 17th St. 


We Clean for $ | .00 Any kind of Watch 


And Guarantee Correct Time for 2 Years 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


Watches, and Jewelry made to order. Cuckoo Clocks $1.00 up. 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair. 


SNWO00D 5(0 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


a 


at JOHNSON’S 


2558 MISSION ST. 


Demand the Union Label 


> nc na lt | 
— TRADES egy COUNCIL 3 
Strranesco 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


HENRY B. LISTER 


LAWYER 


Practicing in all Courts NOTARY PUBLIC 
State and Federal Member of Local No. 59, I. U. S. E. 


PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 


BROOMS and BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS:—of all kinds and descriptions 
Manufactured Y “The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


THE HEYMAN-WEIL CO. 
720 MISSION ST. 
TEL. DOUGLAS 1720 


L. FELDMANN & CO. 


{o1ermiaurone 21st AND SHOTWELL STS. 


TEL. MISSIOW 584 
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‘CALIFORNIA ACCIDENTS. 


Seven thousand industrial accidents have been 
reported to the State Industrial Accident Board 
within the past eight months, and it is estimated 
that the number of industrial accidents in the 
State for the year will total at least 10,000. 

A goodly percentage of these accidents could 
have been prevented with proper precaution and 
the use of safety devices, it is claimed, and the 
State Industrial Accident Board is now engaged 
in compiling data on the accidents reported, with 
a view to using same at the coming session of 
the State Legislature in support of its demand for 
a safety department in connection with the State 
Industrial Accident Board. 

The State of Wisconsin, which has a workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability law similar 
to that in effect in California, has also a Safety 
Department, and, as a result, the total number of 
industrial accidents in that State for the past ten 
months were but 5241, or nearly 2000 less than in 
California. 

It is the intention of the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Board to petition the State Legislature for 
sufficient funds to engage the services of experts 
to conduct the Safety Department. These men 
will devote their entire time to visiting factories, 
workshops and other places where labor is em- 
ployed, with a view to ascertaining just what 
safety devices are needed, and will then urge em- 
ployers to install same. In this way it is believed 
that the number of industrial accidents will be 
greatly reduced. 

At the present time the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Board has a number of models and photo- 
graphs of various safety devices for machinery 
which members of the board will be glad to show 
and explain to employers at any time they desire. 

Nearly every day the board is in receipt of re- 
quests for information concerning safety devices 
from employers who express a willingness to 
install same, so that the State Industrial Accident 
Board feels confident that it will have the co- 
operation of employers in its efforts to establish 
a Safety Department in connection with the State 
Industrial Accident Board. 


eee 
ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum bill for next week cannot fail 
of success for it contains the pick of this season’s 
vaudeville successes. “The Antique Girl,” which 
is Jesse L. Lasky’s latest production, will be the 
headline attraction. This thumb nail musical 
comedy possesses an original and possible story 
and also half a dozen catchy musical numbers, 
sure to become popular. It is interpreted by a 
company of sixteen people, chief among whom 
are Fletcher Norton, Maud Earl and Doris Wil- 
son. “Twenty Minutes Layover at Alfalfa Junc- 
tion” is the title of the skit in which Frank Mil- 
ton and the De Long Sisters will appear. The 
action of the little play takes place at an upstate 
railroad station where a vaudeville sister team 
is compelled to lay over awaiting connections. 
Their conversation with the station agent, a pro- 
nounced rural type cleverly played by Mr. Mil- 
ton, furnishes abundant comedy, and the yokel’s 
curiosity about show folks furnished an excellent 
excuse for the introduction of several songs and 
a violin and saxaphone specialty. Herbert Ash- 
ley and Al Lee will appear in a fantastical duo- 
logue entitled “A Night in Chinatown.” Bertish, 
the Ideal Athlete, will give an exhibition of 
strength and agility. He is a splendid specimen 
of physical development and his feats are as- 
tounding. Next week will be the last one of 
Billy Gould and Belle Ashlyn; Howard’s Trained 
Ponies and Dogs; Minnie Allen and William H. 
Thompson and his company in Frederic Sar- 
gent’s one-act play, “An Object Lesson.” 

—_——— 

So grasping is dishonesty that it is no re- 
specter of persons; it will cheat friends as well 
as foes; and were it possible, would cheat God 
himself.—Bancroft. 
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WEB PRESSMEN’S STRIKE. 


The fight being waged by the local pressmen 
against the “Examiner” is being pushed with in- 
creased vigor, and it is announced by the men 
that the names and addresses of gome few union 
men who still read the paper are being compiled 
and will soon be ready to deliver to the Labor 
Council, 

The circulation of the paper, they report, is 
gradually being reduced. It is said that in many 
instances where parties have ordered the paper 
stopped the carriers continue to leave it each 
morning, which would indicate that the manage- 
ment does not turn over the stop orders to the 
distributors, hoping that by this policy patrons 
may be induced to continue reading it. This game 
should not be permitted to influence anyone to 
allow the paper to be left at his door. 

Union men should not believe any of the numer- 
ous stories being spread by solicitors for the 
paper concerning what other union men are doing 
with regard to subscribing as they are uniformly 
untrue. 

> 
ATLANTA PRESSMEN STRIKE. 

The web pressmen on the three Atlanta news- 
papers went on strike August 31st, after failing 
to negotiate a new wage scale with the newspaper 
owners, the old agreements expiring on the date 
mentioned. About forty or fifty men are affected. 

———_—__ @_—_ 


STEREOTYPER FOR CONGRESS. 


Charles A. Sumner, first vice-president of the 
International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union, has been nominated by the Progressive 
party in the fifth Congressional district of Mis- 
souri. This is the Kansas City district. Mr. 
Sumner is well known among tie stereotypers 
of this city. 


> 
PETITION FILED. 

The proposition of rejecting Andrew Car- 
negie’s gift of $750,000 to this city for library 
purposes is to go on the ballot at the November 
election, John I. Nolan having filed a petition 
signed by 10,000 qualified voters to have it sub- 
mitted to the people. The signatures are now 
being verified by Registrar Zemansky and _ his 
deputies. The Labor Council prepared the prop- 
osition and secured the signatures. 


& — 
RULES ON EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

In an interpretation of the new eight-hour law 
Attorney-General Wickersham has decided that 
the government may enter into contracts, with- 
out restricting the hours of labor, for the pur- 
chase of supplies and other articles exempted by 
the act, even though the government itself has 
occasionally manufactured these articles. Sev- 
eral questions have been raised in reference to 
army contracts. The new law specifically ex- 
cepts supplies purchased in the open market, but 
provides that all kinds of work “which have been, 
are now, or may hereafter be performed by the 
government shall, when done by contract, by 
individuals, firms, or corporations for or on be- 
half of the United States,” etc., shall be per- 
formed in accordance with the eight-hour pro- 
visions of the act. This law does not go into 
effect until January lst next, but in order to fore- 
stall the letting of contracts prior to January Ist 
to firms working their employees a greater num- 
ber of hours than eight, eight-hour provisions 
are contained in the fortification bill and the 
naval bill which prohibit an excess of eight hours’ 
labor by the letter carriers and clerks in post- 
offices. FEES ata 
SAN FRANCISCAN ELECTED. 

The news has reached this city that James F. 
Brock has been elected president of the Inter- 
national Laundry Workers’ Union over his two 
opponents. Mr. Brock is a member of the local 


union in San Francisco. The detailed figures 
have not as yet reached here. Brock is receiving 
the congratulations of his friends. 


A Safe Deposit Box is the best place to 
keep securely, valuable papers, jewels and 
the like. 


We rent private safe deposit boxes at a 
cost of little over one cent a day. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 


UNION MEN! 


ARE YOU CAREFUL ABOUT WHO MAKES 
YOUR CLOTHES? 


Do you know that your money goes to help 
the cause of Union Labor when you buy a 
new suit? 


Settle the question once for all by ordering 
your next Fall Suit here. 


We employ more than 50 Union Tailors 
the year round. They do the finest work ob- 
tainable, and the cost is no more than you 
would pay for inferior clothes. 


OUR NEW FALL IRISH WOOLENS 


have arrived. Suits made to order, $25 to $50. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 
THE IRISH TAILORS 


716 Market St. 33 Geary St. 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 
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GET BUSY—STAND TRUE 


The September number of the “American 
Federationist” ends an editorial by Samuel 
Gompers with this statement: “Organized 
labor must see to it that trade union men 
are nominated and elected to municipal, coun- 
ty and State offices; that trade union men 


represent its interests in the State Legisla- 
ture, and in Congress. Let organized labor’s 
slogan live in its deeds—stand faithfully by 
our friends, oppose and defeat our enemies, 
whether they be candidates for President, for 
Congress or other offices, whether executive, 
legislative or judicial. Get busy. Stand true.” 


{ know the way we tread is rough and long 

And yet to pain and toil am nothing loth, 
And thus I journey homeward with a song, 

Since in the very struggle lies my growth. 

—Frederick L. Knowles. 

ae ee ee 

At the last meeting of the San Diego Feder- 
ated Trades and Labor Council a motion was 
unanimously adopted “that the Free Speech 
League delegates be instructed to attend the next 
meeting of that body and vote for the dissolu- 
tion of the league.” 


2 cee 

“Labor Knight” Carl Browne delivered the 
Labor Day oration at Calistoga. He also painted 
the arch through which the labor hosts marched 
with his newly discovered brand of paint the 
ingredients of which are a Napa County product. 
A copy of the Labor Day number of the “Labor 
Clarion” was hung in front of the speaker’s 
stand and attracted much attention. 


Every time an Sane of labor expresses 
himself as opposed to organized labor he always 
hastens to make it plain that he is not selfish 
and that the only reason for his opposition is 
because he is solicitous for the welfare of the 
worker, and organization is bad for the poor, 
ignorant and unsophisticated workingman. We 
all know that he is honest in his expressions 
because the unorganized worker always works 
longer hours for less pay than the union man, 
and long hours and short pay are good for the 
worker. If the wage workers get too much 
money they will send their children to school 
and it will then be only a short time until we 
will either have no workers at all or some of the 
elite will actually be compelled to dirty their 
hands with honest toil. Surely no ordinary 
workingman would think of compelling J. Per- 
cival Dainty to soil his fingers, or gaze upon 
Mrs. Marriage-Divorce-Marriage-Bigamy-Affinity 
Saturnalia washing the disnes in her own kitchen. 
Perish the thought. God intended that these 
creatures should be waited upon and served by 
menials. 


LABOR CLARION. 


THE INDICTMENT OF WOOD 


While trade unionists have for many years known that in many instances the employ- 
ers had planted dynamite in order that striking employees might be accused of it and 
thereby discredited in the eyes of the general public, and have frequently pointed this 
fact out, the vast majority of those who constitute what is known as the “disinterested 
general public’ have been slow to believe that men could be so fiendish and so vicious 
as to do such things. 


Those charged with the duty of enforcing the laws have generally been on the side 
of the employer, and for this reason it has been impossible to get under way anything like 
an official probe in instances where such charges have been made by striking employees. 
Therefore cases of the type now being brought to light in connection with the Lawrence 
strike have been few, and definite exposes have only come through the attempts on the 
part of employers to fasten the crimes upon innocent union men. In many such trials 
evidence has been produced showing that the crimes were really the work of hirelings of 
the employers, but these men were usually creatures of such known bad character that 
a skeptical public paid little attention to their testimony. In the cases now attracting 
attention, and growing out of the Lawrence strike, conditions are entirely different, as 
the conspirators in this instance seem to have selected men of standing in the community 
to carry out their vicious plans, and the evidence was brought to public notice in such 
manner that the prosecuting officers did not dare to ignore it, as has been the custom in 
previous exposures of this nature. 

John J. Breen, upon whose confession the investigation was started, was a school 
director, and respected up to the time of his indictment and conviction for planting the 
dynamite at the homes of strikers. 


Besides being president of the American Woolen Company, which owns the Wood, 
Ayer and Washington mills at Lawrence, Wood is president and treasurer of the National 
and Providence Worsted Mills in Rhole Island; director of the Merchants’ National 
Bank and Pierce Manufacturing Company, of New Bedford, Mass., and a member of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers and the Home Market Club. 

He was also a member of the association which met in Washington during the 
winter of 1910-1911, to advocate the retention of the President’s tariff board and to 
boost “Schedule K” of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which was then a leading “issue” 
before the country. 

Wood is the “biggest” man in the wool industry of the world. He draws a salary of 
$100,000, according to current reports. Although the company of which he is the head 
does not own all the mills at Lawrence, Wood’s domination of the woolen trade of the 
country is frankly admitted, as he formed the Woolen Trust. 


He is a multimillionaire and in a civil suit last winter testified that he did not know 
how many automobiles he owned. 

The indictment contains six counts, which, summarized, are as follows: 

“First—That William M. Wood, Dennis J. Collins and a third person whose name 
is not disclosed, on January 2oth last, in Boston conspired with John J. Breen and Ernest 
W. Pitman to place dynamite in the buildings of Joseph Arraf and Urbano Di Prato 
and on the premises of Phillip Holland in Lawrence, with the intention of falsely ac- 
cusing the strikers of having the explosives in their possession, with the intention of 
injuring certain of the mill owners and their property. 

“Second—That the defendants are charged with conspiring with Breen and Pitman 
to place the dynamite in the premises of Lawrence people with the intention of injuring 
the persons who were found with the explosives in their possession unlawfully. 


“Third—That Wood, Collins and a third man are charged with conspiring unlaw- 
fully and malevolently with Breen and Pitman to injure Joseph Arraf by placing seven 
pounds of dynamite in his house at Lawrence. 

“Fourth—That Wood, Collins and another are charged with the same offense as 
specified in the third count against Urbano Di Prato, of Lawrence. (Seven pounds of 
dynamite were placed in his home.) 

“Fifth—That Wood, Collins and a third man not named are charged with conspir- 
ing with Pitman and Breen to store dynamite in buildings in Lawrence without a permit. 

“Sixth—That the same defendants are charged with conspiracy with Pitman and 
Collins to place the dynamite in the County of Essex, where it was found, with the in- 
tent to injure various buildings and their occupants.” 

Whatever the outcome may be in the Wood case, the fact remains that one man 
has been convicted, while another has committed suicide, thus establishing beyond a 
doubt that the employers of Lawrence did conspire to use dynamite in an effort to 
discredit their striking employees and draw public sentiment to their own support. 
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Fluctuating Sentiments 


When one picks up a political platform of today 
there is a strong desire to believe that it may 
have been taken from the preamble of some 
trade union of a decade or two back. The things 
that organized labor has been advocating for 
half a century are gradually being taken up by 
the political parties. 


The Cincinnati “Chronicle” says: ‘There has 
been a noticeable scarcity of paper money in 
Cincinnati for some time.” How, in the name 
of Moses, can a labor paper tell whether there 
is a scarcity in money? and this paper specifies 
the particular kind of money! We were of the 
opinion that labor papers had on hand at all 
times a bountiful supply of money of every 
imaginable kind. Our dream has been blasted. 
Labor papers do sometimes observe a shortage 
in money. 


The word “scab,” used to designate a worker 
during time of strike, was first heard in New 
York in 1809, when the cordwainers were on 
strike. Such is the statement of Frank Carlton 
in his book, “History and Problems of Organized 
Labor.” Chicago has substituted “finking” for 
“scabbing.” Where the substitute originated or 
what its history is we have been unable to as- 
certain, but it is commonly used by union men 
there in connection with the newspaper strike. 


The organizations of labor which keep steadily 
plodding along are the strong organizations. 
Those unions that dive haphazardly into every- 
thing they do are the weak unions. There are 
two kinds of men in the trade union movement 
just as in other fields. There are those with the 
gambler’s instinct, willing to risk all on a single 
turn of the cards, and there are those cautious, 
careful men who guard every forward step with 
zealous care. Unfortunate is the organization 
which falls into the hands of the former, while 
thrice blessed is the one controlled by the latter. 
One lives and performs its mission, while the 
other wrecks itself and impoverishes its mem- 
bership. Where is your union? 


One of the most childish, silliest and most 
absurd arguments we have read in a long time 
appears in the September number of the “Ameri- 
can Employer,” under the heading “Workingmen 
Might Read This.” It goes to show how em- 
ployers have grown rich by working long hours 
and says that the workingman is foolish to limit 
the workday to eight hours because he never 
can get rich that way, and workingmen are ex- 
pected by this simpleton to believe that there is 
some logic in the argument, when every wage 
worker knows that the employer would not pay 
any more for a sixteen-hour day than he does 
for eight. Workingmen are not afraid of work, 
and many of them put in considerably more than 
eight hours a day at it, but they do not propose 
to devote all of their time exclusively to making 
employers rich. They can use some of their time 
themselves. Here is one of the arguments of 
this industrial fledgling: “Imagine Columbus 
limiting himself to eight hours a day in discov- 
ering the new continent.” There you are, boys. 
When you start out to discover a new world you 
must not confine yourself to eight hours a day. 
And again he says: “Suppose that George Wash- 
ington had fought the British on an eight-hour 
day schedule.” How simple. Don’t you see that 
you never can command an army and establish 
a new nation unless you work for your employer 
more than eight hours a day? The author of this 
argument truly is a genius and will have a place 
in the Hall of Fame. 


Wit at Random 


“You say you play every night at the Casino 
and never lose. How do you manage it?” 
“T play the trombone!”—“Pages Folles.” 


The young wife had given her husband a 
dance. “You’re improved wonderfully, Jack,” 
she said, as they sat down. “Don’t you remem- 
ber how you used to tear my dress?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I wasn’t buying them 
then.”—Boston “Transcript.” 


Algy (in grandstand)—That fellow out there 
in the center, you know, who throws the ball, is 
called the pitcher. 

The Girl—Yes, and he ought to go back to the 
bush leaguers; he’s got a motion on him like an 
old cow trying to kick a fly off her back—Chi- 
cago “Tribune.” 


A farmer boy and his sweetheart drove into 
town and happened to stop near a popcorn stand, 
where they sat watching what was taking place 
around them. Presently the girl said: “My, but 
don’t that poporn smell good?” 

“Yes,” said the gallant youth, “and I’ll drive 
closer so we can smell it better.” 


“Professor,” said Miss Skylight, “I want you 
to suggest a course in life for me. I have thought 
of journalism—” 

“What are your inclinations?” 


“Oh, my soul yearns and throbs and pulsates° 


with an ambition to give the world a life work 
that shall be marvelous in its scope and wierdly 
entrancing in the vastness of its structural 
beauty!” 

“Woman, you’re born to be a milliner.”—“Tid- 
Bits.” 


“Tommy, did you wash your hands this morn- 
ing?” 

“T washed one of them, mother. 
didn’t need it.”—‘Life.” 


The other 


Tommy had been punished. “Mamma,” he 
sobbed, “did your mamma whip you when you 
were little?” 

“Yes, when I was naughty.” 

“And did her mamma whip her when she was 
little?” 

“Yes, Tommy.” 

“Well, who started it, anyway ?”—Minneapolis 
“Tribune.” 


Mrs. Mills was a woman of few words. One 
afternoon she went into a music store to buy 
the book of an opera for her daughter. A sales- 
man walked up to her, and in her quiet way Mrs. 
Mills said: 

““Mikado’ libretto.” 

The salesman frowned. 

“What’s that, ma’am?” he said. 

“‘Mikado’ libretto,” repeated the woman. 

“Me no speakee Italiano,” he replied, shaking 
his head.—“Harper’s.” 


Lady (at bottom of steps)—I want to see you 
just a minute, but this skirt is so tight I can’t 
climb the stairs. You come out, won’t you? 

Lady (inside)—I would if I could, but this 
new hat is too wide to go through the doorway.— 
Philadelphia “Bulletin.” 


“Well, what is your opinion of the political 
outlook now?” 

“My opinion of it is that there is going to be 
a lot of useless talk before anybody is elected 
and that the man who is chosen will not succeed 
in satisfying everybody who votes for him.”— 
Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


Miscellaneous 


A LOWLY KNIGHT. 


By Rebecca J. Gradwohl. 
Not vestures gay do clothe my knight, 
Nor mailed armament all bright. 
Nor comes he on a prancing steed 
To gain a gracious lady’s meed. 


He fights in tournaments ’tis true, 
But not his fair one’s love to woo. 
Nor does he go to lands afar 

To wrest a scepter from a Shah. 


His garb is plain and oftentime 

Tis stained with soil of daily grind. 
His hands are hard, but never knight 
Had touch more gentle or more light. 


He overcomes in daily life 

The foes that menace hardy strife. 

His field’s the workman’s, and his shield 
His muscles strong to labor steeled. 


This knight of mine unknown to fame 

Puts idleness and sloth to shame. 

His sword is drawn in labor’s might; 

A worthy son of toil his right. 

ee eS 
THE POET AND THE BULL. 
By J. J. Galvin. 

Our Ella Peeler Wheelbox was 
A sittin’ on a fence; 

That was her own affair, of course, 
And of no consequence. 

But she was writin’ mighty hard, 
A-spellin’ out her meter; 

*Twas all about Good Will on Earth, 
And Peace, and then St. Peter. 


A Spanish Bull, he came along, 
And seein’ Ella there, 
Thought she would look much handsomer 
A-flyin’ through the air; 
So he just rammed that fence full well— 
He rammed it good and hunky— 
A-throwin’ Ella off her perch 
Just like she was a monkey. 


“You darned old foreigner,” she cried, 
While scootin’ down the lane, 

“We licked your whole ram nation for 
The sinking of the Maine; 

I'll go and get my little gun, 
And shoot you in the ear; 

Then, when the locomotive comes, 
You'll never, never hear.” 


So Ella got her little gun 
And, with avengin’ motive, 
She blazed away—and missed the Bull— 
But hit the locomotive. 
* * * * * * * 
The Poet she was awful mad— 
Excuse her agitation; 
That Spanish Bull had come along, 
And smashed her inspiration. 
a 
One must not take this life too seriously. As 
long as we live above it, much of it becomes un- 
important, and if the essentials are secure we 
must not care too much for the subordinate. 
Many of the best people suffer from this magni- 
fying of trifles, and especially from their depen- 
dence on other people’s opinions; and this lack 
of proportion makes for such people each day’s 
work much more difficult than it would other- 
wise be.—Carl Hilty. 
Se 
Gathering all the light it can from the past, 
and responsible to the future for the results of 
its conduct, the living present suffices for its own 
work.—Joseph Choate. 


American Federation of Labor Letter 


Recommend Eight Hours. 

The report of the special commission ap- 
pointed by the International Association for La- 
bor Legislation to inquire into the subject of 
“hours of labor in continuous industries,’ has 


been made public only recently. In 1910, at a 
delegate meeting in Lugano, it was declared that 
the twelve-hour day customary in continuous in- 
dustries was injurious to health, and the appoint- 
ment of the commission resulted. The commis- 
sion has held meetings with nine European 
countries and the United States represented. 
The general conference of the association will 
be held this month in Zurich, and the commis- 
sion’s report will be undoubtedly acted upon fa- 
vorably. The commissioners express the opin- 
ion that the eight-hour shift in continuous in- 
dustries (industries working night and day), is 
the best shift system for such work, and they 
strongly recommend it, both from the point of 
view of the physical and moral welfare of the 
workers, and in the social and economic inter- 
ests of society generally. They consider that 
in iron and steel industries the eight-hour day 
is very necessary and is practicable, and they 
urge that the various governments should be 
asked to arrange a conference of the interested 
States, with a view to arriving at an interna- 
tional agreement as to the introduction of the 
eight-hour day in these industries. The com- 
missioners also report that in the United King- 
dom there has been of late years a marked ten- 
dency toward the eight-hour system in the iron 
and steel trade, in some important sections of 
which it has been successfully introduced. It is 
also asserted that experience of the working of 
the different processes, where the eight-hour 
day has been introduced, all goes to show that 
there are, as a rule, no serious technical diffi- 
culties to be encountered when changing from 
the twelve to the eight hour shift. In such 
special cases, where it is necessary or very de- 
sirable for the same man to work continuously 
for a longer spell (as in some work in glass fac- 
tories), the commission is of the opinion that a 
maximum week should be established. 


Molders Get Agreement. 

At Holyoke, Mass., at a recent conference be- 
tween representatives of the Molders’ Union and 
representatives of the employers in that city, 
Springfield, Westfield and Chicopee, assisted by 
representatives of the International Iron Mold- 
rs’ Union, an agreement was reached covering 
twenty-eight shops in the cities mentioned. By 
the agreement the wages of the molders were 
increased from $3 to $3.25, and the wages of the 
coremakers were increased from $2.75 to $3.10, 
until January 1, 1914, when the coremakers get 
another increase of 15 cents, equaling the mini- 
mum of the molders. The life of the agreement 
is two years and four months. This agreement 
will have a beneficial effect on the foundries in 
Easthampton, Greenfield, Turner Falls, Flor- 
ence and Northampton, as it is understood the 
molders in these places have asked for conces- 
sions. 


Moving for Eight Hours. 

The Lance, Toronto, Canada, prints this item: 
“The Ontario government has finally decided to 
make a move with regard to the eight-hour day 
for miners. Samuel Price, government mining 
commissioner, has been instructed to go north 
and make a thorough investigation of the whole 
question, reporting to the Legislature in time 
for the next session. It will be remembered that 
Sir James Whitney introduced a bill giving an 
eight-hour day to miners, following a notice by 
Mr. Rowell of his intention to present a similar 
bill. Strong opposition was raised by the mine 
owners, and the government bill was withdrawn, 
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to the great indignation of the miners. Sir 
James sometimes finds it necessary to think 
twice, and his second thought in this case was 
an exhibition of good judgment. In some other 
mining districts second thoughts would be equal- 
ly beneficial to the miners.” 


Canadian Machinists. 

The machinists employed on the railroads of 
Canada will meet in convention in Toronto, be- 
ginning September 16th. The body is a new sec- 
tion decided on recently by referendum vote, and 
comprises in its scope all of Canada. It is ex- 
pected that seventy-five delegates will be in at- 
tendance. The Grand Trunk Pacific strike in 
the West and conditions on the Grand Trunk 
railway lines east of Fort William will be dis- 
cussed and action taken thereon. 


Manufacturers Busy. 

The National Manufacturers’ Association has 
sent out circulars pointing out the fact that the 
Democratic House of Representatives passed a 
number of measures in the interest of labor, and 
also points to the labor planks in the Democratic 
platform. In fact, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, in gubstance, advises its supporters 
to throw their support against any party that 
gives labor any recognition. This was to be ex- 
pected, but it is doubtful whether the association 
will be able to wield any substantial influence 
with the various progressive issues commanding 
the center of the stage. The passage of the in- 
junction limitation bill by the House, as well as 
the contempt bill, had the effect of putting a 


_magnificent dent in the Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion when the vote by which these two bills 
passed is considered. 


Carpenters’ Convention. 

The biennial convention of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners will convene in 
this city September 16 at the National Rifles 
Hall. Among the important questions which 
will be discussed will be the location of the 
proposed home for the aged and infirm mem- 
bers of the union. Definite action to erect a 
home of this character was taken at the Des 
Moines, Iowa, convention two years ago and 
since then the officials of the brotherhood have 
been considering ways and means whereby such 
a home can be provided, and a report will be 
submitted at the coming convention. It is ex- 
pected that the delegates to this convention will 
number approximately 700. The headquarters 
will be at the Metropolitan hotel, Sixth street 
and Pennsylvania avenue. 


More Pay for Thousands. 

In accordance with the terms of the post- 
office appropriation bill passed by the recent ses- 
sion of Congress, the salaries of rural letter 
carriers on standard routes are increased from 
$1000 to $1100 per year. This affects 30,000 car- 
riers, while proportionate increases are to go to 
carriers on shorter routes. An order putting into 
operation the increase has just been issued by the 
Postoffice Department, and will become effective 
September 30th. This means an increase in the 
salaries of $4,000,000 per year, and is the second 
salary advance for rural carriers made in the last 
four years. The record of the increase in the 
scope and area of the service is interesting. The 
rural delivery system was instituted sixteen years 
ago, and carriers were then employed at a total 
annual cost of $14,840, the maximum individual 
pay being $200 a year. At the close of the last 
fiscal year, June 30th, there were 42,031 rural 


mail carriers, their aggregate pay being $40,655,- 
740. 


The Daily Tragedy. 
A press dispatch from Steubenville, Ohio, states 
that during the inspection of the Mingo Junction 
plant ot the Carnegie Steel Company by James 
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A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and thirty officials of the company, 
a delay was occasioned in the inspection until 
the body of Joseph Byers could be removed from 
an eighteen-inch roll, where the man had been 
crushed to death. After the removal of the body 
the roll was cleaned and the inspection of the 
steel officials resumed. 
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RE-TRIAL OF HATTERS’ CASE. 

At Hartford, Conn., President Gompers and 
Secretary Morrison of the American Federation 
of Labor, testified in the re-trial of the hatters’ 
case recently. Attorney Davenport, for the Anti- 
Boycott Association, who is conducting the prose- 
cution, gleaned the information from President 
Gompers that he was “responsible” for the arti- 
cles published in the “American Federationist.” 
Much questioning was indulged in by the prose- 
cution relative to the phrase that appeared in the 
“Federationist,” “There is no law to compel a 
man to wear a Loewe hat.” Secretary Morrison 
was interrogated along the same lines as was 
President Gompers, and in addition financial mat- 
ters in connection with the hatters was inquired 
into. The trial will undoubtedly be of consid- 
erable length. 

————_-@____——__ 
CANDIDATE FOR SENATOR. 

William Hughes, a member of the labor group 
in Congress for a number of years, of Paterson, 
N. J., has announced himself as a candidate for 
the United States Senate from that State. His 
petition has been filed with the Secretary of State 
as a candidate for the Democratic primary nom- 
ination, Congressman Hughes is the author 
of the eight-hour bill which recently passed Con- 
gress, and has been active as a member of the 
labor group in all of the measures advocated by 


labor. @ 
FOR FIVE-DAY WEEK. 

At the recent session of the International Min- 
ers’ Congress at Amsterdam the English dele- 
gates proposed a uniform policy of working five 
days per week, and the congress acted favorably 
upon the proposal. The date on which to inau- 
gurate the shorter work week was left in abey- 
ance until the next session of the congress. The 
congress also committed itself to the plan, as a 
safety measure, to the employment of mine in- 
spectors elected by the miners and paid by the 
State, the mines to be inspected as often as the 
men demand it. , 

ee Se eee 
GIRL GETS FATHER’S JOB. 


Robert Louis, of Toledo, Ohio, told the fol- 
lowing story at the headquarters of the Chicago 
Federation while tramping in search of work. 

“IT have been employed by a bicycle firm in 
Toledo, Ohio, for years, and gave perfect satis- 
faction. I ran a small drill press and was paid 
$1.75 per day. I managed to keep my little fam- 
ily, consisting of my wife, a daughter of 17 and 
a son 10 years of age. The factory was closed 
for about a month last fall, and when it opened 
an advertisement for girls appeared in the news- 
papers. I asked for my old job, but was told 
they wouldn’t be able to put me on for a week 
or two. I then told my daughter to go to the 
factory and see if she couldn’t get something 
to do. We had little money and I thought if 
she could earn $3 or $4 a week it would keep 
the wolf from the door till I got back to work, 

“She applied for a position and got it. I 
asked her what she was doing, and she told me 
she was running a machine. I thought no more 
about it at the time; but as the weeks went by 
and my applications were repeatedly turned 
down, I began to think things were not as they 
should be at the factory. Questioning my girl 
closely one night, I made the discovery that she 
was running the very machine I had operated for 
years, and that my job was gone for good. 
Other machines were run by girls, and a lot of 
men were out of work. I couldn’t get a steady 
job in Toledo, but with the girl’s wages and odd 
jobs picked up, we managed to get along. 

“One day my daughter’s hand got caught in 
the machinery and she was so disabled that an- 
other girl got her job. I could not support the 
family on the odd jobs I got, so I left the city 
to get work elsewhere. I am not an old man, 
but I have found it hard to get a job at the 
work I am used to.” 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, September 10th, 
President Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Transfers deposited: Chas. Laietsky, violin, 
Local No. 47; F. F. Forman, trumpet, Local No. 
20; W. B. Bell, bassoon, Local No. 20. 

M. Cirina, violinist, was admitted to member- 
ship upon report of the examination committee. 

N. S. G. W. Hall has been placed in Class C 
and Ashbury Hall in Class F list of halls. 

Dues are now due and payable for the third 
quarter, amounting to $2.00. Please pay same to 
A. S. Morey, financial secretary, 68 Haight street. 

Quite a number of Local No. 6 members par- 
ticipated in the N. S. G. W. parade, Admission 
Day, at Stockton. The parade was one of the 
finest ever pulled off in the State. 

The local boys who were engaged to augment 
the Stockton band during the celebration are 
loud in their praise for the treatment received at 
the hands of the members of Local No. 189 of 
Stockton. Every courtesy was extended them and 
they were entertained as guests rather than em- 
ployees. The members wish to thank Local 
No. 189 for the royal manner in which they were 
treated. 

A letter from President Bagley of Local No. 47, 
Los Angeles, states that Mr. J. Green has been 
very ill from ptomaine poisoning, but is a little 
improved. 


San Francisco, Sept. 4, 1912. 

To the President, Officers and Members of the 
Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, Local No. 
6, San Francisco. ; 

Dear Sirs:—I wish to express my thanks for 
your kindness in giving me an opportunity to 
participate in the great parade on Labor Day, 
September 2, 1912. It was indeed a great treat 
to be so honored at the age of 84. Before and 
after the procession I had the honor to be es- 
corted by the charming Goddess of Music, Mrs. 
C. Franchi, and her suite of two pretty little 
girls, who were all so gorgeously and splendidly 
attired in costly garments. The pleasant com- 
pany of our vice-president’s wife, Mrs. J. J. Ma- 
theson, and not least Mr. Lehman, who all so 
kindly assisted and made it pleasant for me. The 
whole parade was a brilliant success, but I must 
say that the float of the Musicians’ Union was 
indeed the very best in the line. It showed a 
most remarkable artistical taste of both designer 
and decorator. On our way to the Ferry, I had 
an opportunity to point out to my company some 
landmarks and told them that in the fifties we 
could not have traveled over any part of the way 
we did today down to the Ferry, because there 
was nothing then but sand hills all throughout. 

I also told them that I played in the very first 
great procession which took place in San Fran- 
cisco. It was at the funeral of the great Ameri- 
can statesman, Henry Clay, who died at Wash- 
ington, June 29th, 1852, and was buried in the 
beginning of July. Musicians were paid $30.00 per 
man, double for leader. Asa Walcott was the 
leader of the American Band. I told Queen of 
the Day, for that Mrs. C. Franchi actually was, 
that I had seen several real queens, three in Swe- 
den, Queen Victoria of England, and Queen Em- 
ma of the Sandwich Islands. 

Thanking you again for the great honor which 
was bestowed upon me, I am, 

Yours iraternally, 
AUGUST WETTERMAN. 


a 

Keep your head cool—your feet warm—your 
mind busy. Don’t worry over trifles, Plan your 
work ahead, then stick to it, rain or shine. Don’t 
waste sympathy on yourself. If you are a gem, 
some one will find you. Don’t whine. Tell peo- 
ple you are a failure and they will believe you. 
Talk and act like a winner, and in time you will 
become one.—Stephen Harte. 


OLD AGE AND INDUSTRY. 

You have one chance in 10,000 in supporting 
yourself when you are three score and ten, ac- 
cording to information imparted to Prof. Charles 
H. Henderson’s class in sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Superintendent William C. Graves, of the 
James C. King Home for Old Men, made the 
statement in a lecture on “The Broken Family.” 

“Only one man in 10,000 is self-supporting at 
the age of 70 years, according to the statistics,” 
said Graves. “In the United States there are 
approximately 1,250,000 former wage earners, 65 
years and older, dependent on public and private 
charity, at a cost of $220,000,000 a year. There 
are about 300,000 old people in benevolent insti- 
tutions and homes in this country. It costs 
about $50,000,000 a year to care for them. 

“Old age seems to be an individual thing to 
each person reaching it. It is difficult to state 
that a person is old at 60 or 65 or 70 or beyond 
that. There are three factors determining age. 

“I—The number of years a person has lived. 
‘This is inexact, as shown by a study of individuals 
and of the variable minimum age limits for ad- 
mission to limits 
xranted, etc. 

“2—Industrial old age, when a person, though 
still well and able to work, can not compete 
with younger men. 


homes, when pensions are 


In these days of efficiency 
tests, when one must measure from 70 per cent 
to 80 per cent of perfect service to hold his 
vwn, industrial old age comes to many who are 
mentally and physically able to work. 

“3—The condition of the body and the mind. 
Old age is the involution period of life, when 
hardening of arterial other tissues 
comes. It is the time of impairment of bodily 
functions.” 2 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY MEN. 

President Lowe, of the Maintenance of Way 
Men, reports that the organization has pust se- 
cured concessions from the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, in Nova Scotia, in the shape of a 7 


walls and 


per cent increase for foremen and 8 per cent for 
section men, with a first-class schedule of work- 
ing rules, giving promotion in accordance of sen- 
lority, pay for overtime, which includes work 
done on Sunday and Christmas day, investigation 


for men suspended or dismissed or otherwise 
considered unjustly treated, and reinstated and 
paid for lost time should the investigation show 
that workmen were blameless. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held September 6, 1912. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 P. M. by Pres- 
ident McLaughlin. 

Roll Call of Officers—AIl present with the ex- 
ception of Vice-President King, who was ex- 
cused. 

Reading of Minutes—Approved, as printed in 
the “Labor Clarion.” 

Credentials—Credentials were received from 
Cooks’ Union No. 44 for Bro. Harry B. Myers, 
vice Henry Wiecke. From Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Employees for O. T. 
Parker. On motion, credentials received and 
delegates seated. 

Communication—Filed—From Central Labor 
Union of Indianapolis in reference to requesting 
A. F. of L. to use balance of McNamara Defense 
Fund in defense of indicted men in Indianapolis. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Communi- 
cation from San Francisco Web Pressmen’s 
Union No. 4 asking for financial aid. From 
Samuel Gompers, president A. F. of L., in ref- 
erence to communication on Pressmen’s strike. 
From City Beautiful Convention calling atten- 
tion to the next meeting of the organization; 
referred to delegates. From City Beautiful Con- 
vention pleading for aid; referred to Executive 
Committee. 

From International Union Metal Polishers, 
Buffers and Platers requesting that unions de- 
mand that members of Musicians’ Union use 
only union-label instruments when engaging 
bands; referred to Label Section and Musicians’ 
Union. 

From International Association of Machinists 
No. 68 complaining that traffic ordinance of city 
is not being properly enforced; on motion, the 
Secretary was instructed to take this matter up 
with the proper authorities. 

From Secretary Nolan asking for a leave of 
absence to attend convention of International 
Molders’ Union; on motion, request was granted. 

Reports of Unions—Cigar Makers reported 
having donated $25.00 to the defense of Bros. 
Tveitmoe, Johannsen and Clancy; also $15.00 to 
Ettor-Giovannitti Defense Fund. Bartenders re- 
quested that union men demand their union bar 
ecard. Cracker Bakers request that union men 
render their assistance in the demand for the 
label of the Cracker Bakers’ Union. Bakers’ 
Union No. 24 still boycotting Occidental and 
Quality Bakeries. Shoe Clerks reported having 
organized another store in the Mission. Street 
Carmen asked for assistance of the Council to 
see that union men are employed on the Geary 
Street Railroad; the matter was referred to the 
Executive Committee. Chauffeurs’ Union is 
still prosecuting the boycott on Godeau & Co. 
Marine Engineers withdrew their patronage from 
said company on account of the boycott. The 
Post Office Clerks reported the passage of the 
eight-hour day and Anti-Gag Law, and thanked 
the Council and A. F. of L. for assistance. Mold- 
ers’ Union No. 164 reported having donated 
$250.00 to the defense of Johannsen, Tveitmoe 
and Clancy, and asked that Delegates Walsh, 
Burton and Dillon be granted a leave of absence 
to attend the Molders’ Convention; on motion, 
the request was granted. Sailors’ Union re- 
ported being partly successful in getting legis- 
lation through Congress, their bill being held up 
in the Senate on account of adjournment, but 
they expect to get the bill through at the next 
session. Butchers stated they were attempting 
to organize the Polk street stores and asked 
for the co-operation of affiliated unions. Web 
Pressmen stated that the Chicago Web Press- 
men are grateful to the San Francisco Labor 
Council for its assistance in their fight against 
the Hearst newspapers, and stated that the police 
in Chicago are in every way favoring the pub- 
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lishers; the Pressmen also thanked unions for 
carrying banners in the Labor Day Parade, and 
stated that members of their union were locked 
out on the Hearst newspapers at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Machinists’ Union No. 68 donated $250.00 
to the defense of Bros. Tveitmoe, Johannsen and 
Clancy. 


The attention of the Council at this time was 
called to the lecture being given Saturday even- 
ing, September 7th, by Clarence Darrow in aid 
of the Clancy, Tveitmoe and Johannsen Defense 
Fund. Inasmuch as the Building Trades Coun- 
cil had appointed a committee to assist in the 
conducting of this meeting the chair appointed 
the following committee to assist: Bros. Harry 
Gildea, E. A. Brown, M. J. McGuire, Thomas 
Shaughnessy, Patrick O’Brien, J. Hammerschlag, 
W. T. Bonsor, W. G. Desepte, James Curran and 
Cameron H. King. 

Reports of Committees—The Executive Com- 
mittee reported having considered the complaint 
of the District Council of Painters against the 
American Hotel, relative to the employment of 
non-union painters, and that same had been re- 
ferred to the secretary to take up with the rep- 
resentatives of the District Council of Painters 
and the management of the hotel. The Execu- 
tive Committee recommended that the Council 
declare its intention to boycott the Crowley 
Launch and Tugboat Co. and the Crowley Launch 
and Tugboat Co.; on request of representatives of 
Marine Gasoline Engineers’ Association this 
matter was held in abeyance for future consider- 
ation. The Executive Committee recommended 
the indorsement of the Wage Scale of Journey- 
men Tailors No. 2 for alteration hands employed 
in a number of large department stores; on mo- 
tion, the Council concurred in the recommend- 
ation of the Committee. The Web Pressmen’s 
situation, which had been before the committee, 
was laid over to be taken up Wednesday even- 
ing, September 11th. The complaint of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union against the Bear Cafe was laid 
over at the request of the union. The Spring 
Valley purchase was laid over until September 
16th. 


Report of Organizing Committee—The Organ- 
izing Committee reported on the application of 
the Saw Filers to organize a union; the com- 
mittee recommended that the Council indorse 
the application of the Saw Filers for a charter 
and that the same be forwarded to the A. F. of 
L. On motion, the action of the committee 
was concurred in. This action was later in the 
evening reconsidered, and it was moved and sec- 
onded that the subject matter in reference to the 
Saw Filers’ charter be referred to the Organizing 
Committee, with instructions to have represen- 
tatives of Millmen’s Union, the District Council 
of Carpenters and Pile Drivers and Bridge Build- 
ers present; the motion carried. The Organizing 
Committee recommended that this Council rec- 
ommend to the Barbers’ International Union 
that it seriously consider the amending of its 
Constitution so as to admit lady barbers. On 
motion, the recommendation of the committee 
was concurred in. The Organizing Committee 
recommended that the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of J. P. Griffin be filled. 

Reports of Special Committees—The Special 
Committee on Revision of By-Laws—Bro. Gal- 
lagher, chairman of the committee, read a partial] 
report of the committee, this partial report cov- 
ering a number of amendments that had so far 
been considered and acted upon by the By-Laws 
Committee. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the report it was moved and seconded that the 
report be printed for distribution among the 
unions. On motion, it was decided that the 
report be received as progressive until the com- 
mittee makes a full report; amendment to amend- 
ment that the matter be re-referred to the com- 
mittee with instructions to make final report 
within two weeks’ time, and that the committee 
be empowered to have its report printed in 
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Brewery Workmen. 


Union Label of the United 
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OF AMERICA 
COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE anpD SANSOME STS. 


PHONES; SUTTER 358, C 3589 


# r h Pim O'Farrell Street bet. 
ji Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 


JESSE L. LASKY’S PRODUCTION OF THE MUSI- 
CAL COMEDY, “THE ANTIQUE GIRL,” with 
Fletcher Norton, Maud Earl, Doris Wilson and 
Company of 16; FRANK MILTON & DE LONG 
SISTERS presenting “Twenty Minutes Layover at 
Alfalfa Junction’; HERBERT ASHLEY and AL 
LEE in “A Night in Chinatown”; BERTISH, The 
Ideal Athlete; BILLY GOULD and BELLE ASH- 
LYN; HOWARD’S NOVELTY; MINNIE ALLEN; 
NEW DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last week 
WILLIAM H. THOMPSON & CO. in Frederic Sar- 
gent’s one-act play, “An Object Lesson.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50e. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C 1570, 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 
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pamphlet form for distribution; amendment to 
amendment carried. 

On motion, Brother Ricker, delegate from the 
Cigar Makers’ Union, was granted a leave of ab- 
sence to attend his international convention. 

Receipts, $162.40. Expenses, $214.09. 

The Council adjourned at 10:10 P. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN I. NOLAN, Secretary 


ee ee 
LABEL SECTION. 

Synopsis of Minutes of September 4, 1912. 

The regular meeting of the Label Section held 
Wednesday evening, September 4, 1912, was 
called to order at 8 o’clock, President Frank 
Rizzo in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
read and approved. 

Credentials—Ben Weith and Henry Thieman, 
Marine Gasoline Engineers, Local No. 471. A. 
Marc and M. Boehm of Newspaper Carriers, 
Local No. 12,831. J. W. Hogan of Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council, were received. Delegates 
seated. 

Reports of Committees—Agitation Committee 
reported against giving an entertainment at the 
present time to boost the label; also submitted 
a recommendation in regard to creating a better 
demand for the union label, card and button in 
the Mission district; also in regard to design for 
an official button; also rules governing the meth- 
od to be pursued in submitting essays on how 
best to promote a greater demand for union-label 
goods; recommended that the resolution as 
adopted by the Labor Council and Building 
Trades Council, requiring all delegates to have 
at least five union-made garments on their per- 
son be made to apply to male members of all 
subordinate bodies and unions; and that a label 
order of business be made a regular order of 
business in all labor organizations, following the 
initiation of candidates; referred to unfinished 
business for consideration. 

Reports of Unions—Bartenders’ Union again 
called the attention of the delegates to the neces- 
sity of having the members of their respective 
organizations demand the union card or button 
when patronizing saloons, and if not displayed 
walk out, as this will greatly assist them in 
unionizing said places. Retail Shoe Clerks re- 
ported having signed up the store of W. Brusker 
Shoe Co. on Sixteenth street, near Mission, and 
asked the delegates to give what patronage they 
could to this firm as it is now a strictly union 
store, and not to trade with any shoe store in 
the Mission district that cannot display a union 
store card. 

Communications—From the Granite Cutters, 
withdrawing from the Label Section under in- 
struction of their international association; re- 
ferred to Agitation Committee to investigate 
such action by them. From the Labor Council, 
announcing that Clarence S. Darrow would speak 
in Dreamland Rink on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 7th, requesting all delegates to attend. 

Bills—E. Guth, stamps, $3; Samuel Printing 
Company, printing postals, $2.25; Labor Council 
Hall Association, rent of hall for September, 
1912, $8; referred to trustees, and after being re- 
ported on favorably by them were ordered paid. 

Unfinished Business— Report of Agitation 
Committee was taken up, and after the first 
recommendation was concurred in, the remain- 
ing recommendations were, after considerable 
discussion, made a special order of business for 
the next meeting of the Label Section, owing to 
their great importance, and the secretary was 
instructed to notify every delegate to be present 
without fail by a circular letter, and the Agita- 
tion Committee to also consider same again. 

No further business, meeting adjourned to 
September 18, 1912. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAS. P. GRIFFIN, Recording Secretary. 

Notice—The Bakers request that you be just 
as consistent in the time of peace as you were 


LABOR CLARION. 


in the time of war. Don’t buy bread unless it 
bears the union label. Be a union man or woman 
at all times; show your loyalty to those that 
need your support. Buy only union-labeled 
bread; it digests easier. The Bakers are fighting 
for a principle. Are you helping them or not? 


> 
BUILD, DON’T DESTROY. 

Honest, constructive divergence of opinions 
makes for progress in the councils of labor 
unions as in every constitutional body whose ob- 
ject is the advancement of any given program 
for the amelioration of conditions that demand 
adjustment. From these interchanges of opin- 
ions will generally emerge a policy that meets 
with the approval of the majority. And, in al- 
most every case, the policy so adopted will prove 
to be the best, or at least the nearest solution 
possible at the time, of any problem that is 
before us. 

All honor to the man who, while he may ap- 
pear to most of us mistaken in his premises or 
in his deductions, makes an honest, straightfor- 
ward fight for his opinions. Especially, if he ad- 
vocates some constructive policy in lieu of the 
one that is favored by the majority present. All 
honor to him, if defeated, he accepts the verdict 
of his co-workers for that time, while he con- 
tinues to advocate what he considers better 
methods to advance the cause we are all giving 
the best there is in us to further. The ultra- 
radicalism of today is often the conservative pol- 
icy of tomorrow, and the man who fights with 
the minority is generally the real leader. But, 
if he cannot convince the majority of the advan- 
tage of adopting his policy, why then the time 
is not ripe for its adoption. He must be patient 
while he continues his work of education. 

In contra-distinction to this class of honest, 
constructive, healthy kickers, we have to deal 
with another set, often consisting of men who 
only joined the union when they found it neces- 
sary in order to hold a job. These are the fel- 
lows who never advanced a constructive idea 
in their lives, but no matter what policy may be 
adopted, you may find them on the street corners 
swinging their little hammer. If a fighting pol- 
icy is adopted you will find them lending com- 
fort to the enemy by whining about “how easily 
trouble might have been averted.” If a policy 
of conciliation is adopted you will find the same 
gentry crying about “what they have lost by the 
weakness of their leaders.” And if you pin them 
down by asking “what it is that we have lost?” 
it will generally resolve itself into something we 
never had. 

If you will listen to these “union wreckers,” 
and that is what they are, intentionally so or 
through ignorance, you will learn of the awful 
grafts perpetuated by their leaders, when the fact 
is we have lost some of our most able men sim- 
ply because the other fellow is always ready to 
pay for brains, while the best you can expect in 
the labor movement is a chance to work twenty- 
four hours a day for a bare living and a relega- 
tion to the scrap heap as soon as age overtakes 
you, if not far sooner; for, no matter what ser- 
vices you may have rendered, if among the many 
positions you have to take in your official capa- 
city you make one mistake, your past years of 
service count for nothing. The destructive 
knocker at once realizes his opportunity, and you 
are reviled and discredited by the people you 
have given your best thoughts to serve. 

If ever this great organization comes to grief 
it will not be caused by the employers alone. 
The great disintegrating force will be within the 
organization, in the work of these destructive, 
character  assailing, personally 


knockers, : 
Get into the habit of looking for the silver 
lining of the cloud, and when you have found it 
continue to look at it, rather than at the leaden 
gray in the middle. It will help you over many 
hard places—A. A. Willits. 


incompetent 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank: 
Incorporated 1868 


Savings Commercial 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receiovt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St., Between 21st 
and 22d; Richmond District Branch. 601 Clement St., 
Cor. 7th Ave.; Haight Street Branva. 1456 Haight 
St., near Masonic Ave. 


June 29, 1912: 


PRMMECEM 5. a eis nieve sss 510 wusierecoreravere aiesel ers + ..851,140,101.75 
Capital actually paid up in Cash... +. 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds....- -- 1,656,403.80 
Employees’ Pension Fund ............ 140,109.60 
Number of Depositors .............- Goma 56,609 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 2 o’cloek P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M™ and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o'clock P. M. te 4 a’clock P. M., 
for receipt of deposits only. 


Our reputation is not only back of 
but is in every bottle of 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Sept. 
Goldon Red and Blue. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 


tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. 


Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


GALLAGHER-MARSH 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1256 MARKET ST.S.F.:CAL. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE EXPERTS 
SEND FOR LITERATURE 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


787 MARKET STREET, ROOMS 219-220. 
JOHN W. HOGAN, Secretary. 
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SAN FRANCIS? 
SEPTEMBER, 1912 
LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 

*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
+Simplex Machines. 

MUO Bs. Piss nucleo nee anges Bees 547 Mission 

Alexander, H. Po Printing Co......143 Second 

AlthGt Ge Bale cst cz c vances s alee 7330 Jackson 


Altvater Printing Co. Shetwiwisye -.+..2665 Mission 
Arnberger & Metzler.. ..215 Leidesdorff 
Ashbury Heights Advance....... 1672 Haight 
Associated Ptg. & Supply Co....711 Sansome 
Baldwin & McKay..............166 Valencia 
Banister & Oster........ -516 Mission 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co...... 1122-1124 Mission 
Bartow & Co...............+0++++516 Mission 
Baumann Printing Co. weteana 1120 Church 
*Belcher & Phillips.. 509-511 Howard 
Ben Franklin Press.... .-138 Second 
*Sien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian.. 
*Blair-Murdock Co.. 
*Bolte & sraden.... 
Borgel & Downie 
Brower, Marcus......... 
Brown & Power Stationery Co . 
*Brunt, Walter N. Co.. 
Buckley & Curtin. 


27 California 
-.880 Mission 
--739 Market 


*Bulletin........ aise @0b ie) sles oie 767 Market 
Calendar Printing ‘Co. ON SCoR .-16 Twenty-ninth 
*California Demokrat..... oi Nie iefatere teva 61 Third 
*California Press........... -340 Sansome 
*Call, The...... 3 {Third and Market 
Canessa Printing Co. ai avalialetiarers 635 Montgomery 
{Carlisle, A. & Co...............251-253 Bush 
Chameleon Press....:+++s:sreceee + -8623 19th 
*Chronicle................Chronicle Building 
Colling; (Cs Tiids sic ei csiee ..3358 Twenty-second 
Cottle Printing Co....... etre Twenty-second 
Coast Seamen’s Journal. «+++ + 44-46 East 
*+tCrocker, H. S. Co......... 1230-240 Brannan 
PII MILY, NEW Bisco bsicie evs tetele. « ay0hs; se iehe ene 340 Ninth 
DOV 1G) CEM, BTA CO ei eieisic siere orca aracets 25 California 
Dettner Press......... pi aidca ah ereneissarelei 451 Bush 
*Donaldson & MOIr.........eeeeeeees 568 Clay 
MSStman Gi COs ss ccs ciicieteies cece g 220 Kearny 
Elite Printing Co....... eeherslete er 897 Valencia 
Eureka Press, Inc........ al euetanel isis 718 Mission 
Fleming & Co...... eisisleveke ween eee 24-30 Main 
BIGtchen, He Sifsis cvs eeicisis sieves aU raahe 325 Bush 
Oster G SHORGC. isa) ciicrese cs locos. sie 342 Howard 
Francis-Valentine Co............ 771i Mission 
Prank (Printing, \CO%1iss acc 0cc's'ers (eles 1353 Post 
*Franklin Linotype Co..........509 Sansome 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co......... ...309 Battery 
Gallagher, (GoACs osnsicicie aisisisisie ...311 Battery 
GarradniGe@o, SF ciel vieaitiv.sreterele aie 1059 Mission 
GillanGorne sever cc shlaneee ise 2257 Mission 
*Gilmartin & Co.: arenes Stevenson and Ecker 
Golden State Printing COnisiseileisrsveia 42 Second 
Goldwin Printing Co............ 1757 Mission 
Gregory, Bo Diiscisccereeeure Sereintets 245 Drumm 
GRIGG, HS Bic siecsecste svevelane +eee.-540 Valencia 
Guedet Printing Co................325 Bush 
METABO; ERs Eisrativeraretevsrelelovaleteretareie, sreleveie 261 Bush 
ERATICOCE: CEU OS sp ieceteis vieleiersie cierel sig er nce 263 Bush 
Hanhart Printing Co. RT eO Stevenson 
+Eansen Printing Co........... --259 Natoma 
*+Hicks-Judd Co........ ajeleretavele tie 51-65 First 
ELUSU OB, 0.) Co CO nore scaretersicre ei ace Bae ge Minna 
*International Printing Co. -.330 Jackson 
Janssen Printing Co........ --533 Mission 


Johnson & Twilley.......... v..1272. Folsom 


*Journal of Commerce.............. 51 Third 
Labor Clarion.............. --316 Fourteenth 
Lafontaine, J. R........-5. pislensdeac esp 243 Minna 
*Lanson & Lauray. -534 Jackson 
DCAM, Decicicecstereieies 1203 Fillmore 


Latham & Swallow. 
*La Voce del Popol 
*Leader, The........ 
Levingston, L...... 
Levison Printing Co 
Dolee, Hs Cis ainislereie.s: 30 
L'Itaiia Daily News 
Miynch, Jy. Dos.c <s 

*Mackey, E. L. & Co. 


Shepaseie 243 Front 
-641 Stevenson 
643 Soveunon 
siieiwee 317 Front 
1540 California 
..-.2305 Mariposa 
-118 Columbus Ave. 

3388 Nineteenth 
...788 Mission 


Majestic Press.......... -..315 Hayes 
Marnell & Co. aioe ona d 77 Fourth 
*Martin Linotype Co. «...215 Leidesdorft. 
Matthews So ee GA Polk 
Miller & Miller.............. 619 Washington 
Mitchell & Goodman..............0: 362 Clay 
Mitchell, John J....... seeeeeeee.-516 Mission 
*Monahan, John...: Rit eNaD tae Battery 
Morris-Sheridan Co........... -343 Front 
Mullany, Geo. & Co........00., 112107 Howard 
*Mysell-Rollins Co..............--24. 22 Clay 
McClinton, M. G. & Co........445 Sacramenta 

McCracken Printing Co...........806 Laguna 
Mclean, An A < oi5 vice) sinveisle's be eevelee ea thO: lis 
McNeil Bros..... nis sieerets «eee+.788 McAllister 
McNicoll, John R............. 215 Leidesdorft 
*Neal Publishing Co............ ..66 Fremont 
*Neubarth ~ Co., J. Aint laheisl sia ovaleleis -.330 Jackson 
Nevin, Co Wrsccecscs sees +eeeee-154 Fifth 
Nobby Printing Gol.ck. + sides O82 California 
Norcross, Frank G............... 1246 Castro 
North Beach Record. 535 Montgomery Ave. 

Occidental Supply Co. aveverecoielar ale -580 Howard 
Organized Labor...... oe od ae es -1122 Mission 
Pacific Coast Merchant. mavaraiatene 423 Sacramento 


Pacific Heights Printery....2484 Sacramento 
*Pacific Ptg. Co........ ecocceees.88 First 
*Pernau Publisnin Codincisn ces cies Market 
*t+Phillips & Van Orden......509-511 Howard 
PRU DS, Wai ess acs cies c cis cine ewees Sl? Front 


*Postoco tors pocebesicvis seeeeeee727 Market 
Primo Press... ........... ninlereislele sie 67 First 
Progress Printing WON leeks «+.-.228 Sixth 
Reynard Press.................20ee 72 Second 
Riehmond Banner, The......--320 Sixth Ave 
SRecorder,. DNC. 6.6 os sacs c105 0% 648 Stevenson 
Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 


(103) Lyons, J 


RETRO! TBR ie ssconntelteneyelcreutye,6.ulecsie cdceneaia 
Brown, Wm., 
California Photo- Engraving Co 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co 
Commercial Photo & Eng. Co. 
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(218) Rossi, S. J................517 Columbus Ave. 
(83) Samuel, Wm........ Violas boeiev aie erate cies 40 Balai 
(30) Sanders Printing Co................ 443 Pine 
(145) ¢S. F. Newspaper Union..........818 Mission 
(84) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin..........San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News...... EO . Sausalito, Cal. 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Coss. ...555-561 Folsom 
(125) *Shanley Co., The........%.... 147-151 Minna 
( 6 ) Shannon- Conmy Printing Co. ...509 Sansome 
(15) Simplex System Co............... -136 Pine 
(152) South City Printing Co. -South San Francisco 
(29) Standard Printing Co.... «..324 Clay 
(178) Starkweathers, Inc.. -343 Front 
(27) Stern Printing Co. 527 Commercial 
(88) Stewart Printing U ...1264 Market 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co 
(10) *t+Sunset Publishing House 
(28) *Taylor, Nash & Taylor 
(63) *Telegraph Press... 
(86) Ten Bosch Co., The.. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co..... wee T4d Harrison 
(177) United Presbyterian cists dee 1074 Guerrero 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co. Shere relereere 330 Jackson 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle. AON 144-154 Second 
€:35:) ‘Wale Printing. Co... 6eo.ciciacnn .-883 Market 
(38) *West Coast Publishing Co. ++e++.-30 Sharon 
CLOG) Willcom Gr Cora ss sulvaiselaceemerelayetnca ers 320 First 
(34) Williams, Jos................410 Fourteenth 
(44) *Williams Printing Co...... ...348A Sansome 
(112) Wolff, Louis A........ +seeee.-64 Elgin Park 
BOOKBINDERS. 

2) ROUOCLy HteLais elaine arate e's .. 545-547 Mission 
116) Althof & Bahls.......... ++. .+...330 Jackson 
128) Barry, Edward & Wooten 215 Leidesdorff 
93) Brown & Power............++- 327 California 

42) Crocker Co., H. S............230-240 Brannan 
78) Gabriel-Meyerfeld Oorcecawn ...-309 Battery 
56) Gilmartin Co...........Ecker and Stevenson 
233) Gee & Son, Tint Spiga ane ae samme ey Clay 
231) Haule, A. L. Bindery Co. . 509 Sansome 
19) Hicks-Judd Co.........++++.+.+.-61-65 First 
47) Hughes, By. Coc sacesae eeeeeeeees 147-151 Minna 
100) Btohen; Vino! COs. s ciews oer sie everere acs 67 First 
108) Levison Printing Co.......... eee California 
175) Marnell, William & Co............. Fourth 
131) Malloye, Frank & Co..........: a 253 Bush 
130) McIntyre, DNO se Bas sree ceo 3 523-531 Clay 
115) Mysell-Rollins Co.......... eievaieisloroveviama) Moly. 
105) Neal Publishing Co..... 1.111.166 Fremont 
81) Pernau Publishing Co............751 Market 
110) Phillips, Wie. iit. ies Mids evena vanes 712 Sansome 
154) Sehwabacher-Frey Co..... .555-561 Folsom 
2001) (Slater, DONT Ars lorsteriar< «le ete ex caevers 147-151 Minna 
10) Sunset Publishing Co..... -448-478 Fourth 
28) Taylor, Nash & evry oe atene -412 Mission 

S2)i DOTKEt Poe ae wares cles ++ 69 “City Hall Ave. 

32) Thumler & Rutherford.. sisr eyes ..-117 Grant Ave 

63) Union Lithograph Co...........741 Harrison 

71) Upham, Isaac & Co............ ..380 Jackson 
85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle......-. 144-154 Second 

33) Webster, Fred..........Ecker and Stevenson 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

29) Britton & Rey....... seeeees--560 Sacramento 
284) Galloway Githo, ‘Cows. .vin se cce ee 511 Howard 
235) Mitchell Post Card Co......... .-..3363 Army 

36) Pingree & Traung Co....Battery and Green 
26) Roesch Co., Louis..... Fifteenth and Mission 
163) Union Lithograph Co..... +++..741 Harrison 

PRESSWORK. 
(134) Independent Press.......... ..-848A Sansome 


teen e cece e cece e eee se 330 Jackson 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


-.571 Mission 
09 New Montgomery 
-121 Second 
...53 Third 


Engraving Co. 


Congdon Process Engraver. Montgomery 
Pine lity ng, (COL vnaiy ei eee 118 “Columbus Ave. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co seeeees.660 Market 
Sierra Art and Engraving Co --343 Front 
Sunset Publishing Co..... aol 1448-478 Fourth 
Western Process Eng. Co............ -++-76 Second 


ELECTROTYPERS AND sirepncnihdic ti 


Hoffschneider Bros...........eeeee% -138 Second 
MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency......... ++..-880 Mission 


—_e—_—_—_— 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 
The concerns named below are on the “We 


Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 


thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 


Members of labor unions and sympa- 


American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Cc., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 
Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


The local union, according to latest reports, will 
be represented by four delegates at the San 
Diego convention of the State Federation of La- 
bor, Mickel, Gallagher, Knell and Pitschki. 

Frank Birdsall has resigned as I. T. U. or- 
ganizer in the Denver district. W. G. King, 
former president of the Denver Union, and a 
progressive, sought to succeed Birdsall, but 
President Lynch appointed Frank J. Pulver to 
the place. 

Katherine Williamson, a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union for twenty-nine years, and widow 
of the late “Patsy” Williamson. is an aspirant for 
Congressional honors from the State of Colorado. 
Mrs. Williamson is a candidate for the nomina- 
tion on the Democratic ticket, and the primaries 
were held on September 10th. 


Chicago Union No. 16 has instructed Organizer 
John C. Harding to prefer charges against George 
Koop, delegate to the Cleveland convention, for 
violation of his instructions to support the posi- 
tion of the executive council in the Chicago news- 
paper strike. Koop talked against sustaining the 
council, but voted in favor of it. 

Henry Welcer, well known in the job section, 
died last Saturday. He was 61 years of age and 
leaves, besides a widow, two sons and a daughter 
to mourn his loss. The funeral was held on Mon- 
day. Interment, Holy Cross Cemetery. 


The Labor Council executive committee is to 
make some sort of recommendation to the Council 
at the meeting tonight concerning the position 
of the other trades in the pressmen’s strike. 


“Adventures of J. ‘Thirsty’ Brown, being a true 
and humorous narrative of a_ globe-trotting 
tramp printer,” is off the press and ready for cir- 
culation. The author of the book is J. “Thirsty” 
Brown, and in his foreword, among other things, 
he says: “When I look back and recall I never 
knew where I was going to sleep or get a meal, 
it is with memory of happy days. Most printers, 
in this age, do not attempt the rough stuff of 
hoboing it; they ride on the cushions; but these 
are different times, and since the hand-setting 
days I think there have been fewer tramp print- 
ers; but for all that, I thought these few incidents 
of one printer’s life might be interesting reading 
to some,” and be it said that the book will be 
found interesting and worth reading not only by 
those who have themselves “traveled by rail and * 
by hand,” but to those who have never experi- 
enced the excitement of this manner of getting 
about the country, the incidents, accidents and 
actions described will be both interesting and 
amusing. In writing the book “Thirsty” has 
stuck closely to facts, as will be readily testified 
to by those who have themselves gone through 
very similar experiences while “on the road.” 
The temptation to overdraw experiences related 
seems to have been religiously avoided by the 
author. The book is published by the Blair- 
Murdock Company, and is made up of 166 pages. 
Those who desire copies can obtain the same at 
50 cents per copy by addressing J. M. Brown, 
68 Fremont street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Harry Tilley and George C. Thrasher are re- 
ported as having left Kansas City on their way 
home. They are expected to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco today. They visited Boston, New York and 
the principal cities of the East after the conven- 
tion. 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Between 23rd and 24th 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Couneil—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organising 
Committee: meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman 
Headquarters phones, Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Tradea Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades ‘Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 


Trades Temale. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2 4 
ell? Weoerney ang Rae d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet lst and 3d Saturdays, 177 Capp. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d Saturdays, 
Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave. 


Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet lst Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 


Bereenners No. 41—Meet Mondays, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Val- 
encia. 


Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d 
177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlera No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Postersa—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission. 


Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 


Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labor Council, 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 24 and 4th Thursdays, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Hall, 
15th and Mission. 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
3265 16th. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet lst and 3d Thursdays, 
Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Hall, Albion ave.. between 16th and 17th. 

Bootblacks—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyera—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; 
quarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Monday, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th, 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
29th and Mission. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. 8. T. 
Dixon, business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th and Mission. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefierson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall; Jake Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 
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Cooks No. 44—Meet lst and 3d Thursday nights; headquarters 338 
Kearny. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Dredgemen, Local 493, 51 Steuart. 

Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 p. m., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 

Electrical Workers Ne. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 


Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Flour, Feed and Cereal Workers—E. G. Campbell, 3445 20th. 

Freight Handlers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 316 14th. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Gardeners Protective Union No. 13,020—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 3d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


cae bias Blowers—Meet %d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14t) 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cuttere—Meet 3d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist ani 3d Thursdays, 343 Van Ness ave.: 
office 343 Van Ness ave. 


Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 816 14th 
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Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 
Holsting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays. Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Si 10.30 a. , Labo 
Council Hall, 316 Mth. i nor 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2 5 
SA es ae leet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. pe vs 


Longshore Lumbermen’s and Lumber Clerks’ Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Gold West No. 1—Meet Ist id 3d 

Tuesdays, 228 Oak. as ba acre = 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ri 5 
Tree erie eet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 
Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—146 Steuart. 


Metal Polishers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce ave. 


Milkers—Meet Ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


erence No. 766—Meet lst and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


see Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall. 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 8S. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesday, Pythian Castle, 
Hermann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Paste Makers—Meet lst and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet lst Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Ruilding Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerke—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Mevt 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen Nu. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at headquarters, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
124 Fulton. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Mondays, 
343 Van Ness ave. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workors No. 95—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrer». 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


aun a Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 

‘emple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council} 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlere—Meet lst Friday, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 
Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday., 177 Capp. 


Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 
Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workere—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 320—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; Johm McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet Ist Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monadnock Building. 


Street Railway Employees—Meest Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 

shee Digeert cance 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d Thursday evening, 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamaters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Teamstera—Meet Thursaays; headquarters, 586 Bryant. 

Theatrical Bmployees—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacce Workera—Meet Sd Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 

Typereeaieal fon al west Inst’ Sunday, S16 14th; headquarters, 

jo. 21— A H 

oom 237, Investors’ Building, 4th and Market. L. Michelson, 
sec. -treas. 

Undertakers—Meet om call at 3567 17th. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. _ 

United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays 348 Vam Ness ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquarters, Pacific Build- 
ing, 4th and Market. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Meet at 29 Fifth Street, 
Thursdays, at 11:30; Jos. W. Standish, seeretary. 


Wood Carvers—Mest 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 258—Mre. Hannah Nolan. see- 
retary-treasurer, 37194 Seventeenth street. 


8 p. m., headquarters 
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Notes in Union Life 


The following trade unionists have passed away 
during the past week: Robert W. McCann of 
the hoisting engineers, John H. Miller of the 
brewery workers, Henry Welcer of the printers, 
Johannes Wendt of the cooks, Frank J. Lullicken 
of the cigar makers. 


The Retail Grocery Clerks’ Union is arranging 
for a smoker and jinks to be held in Clerks’ Hall, 
343 Van Ness avenue, Thursday night, September 
19th. 


The immigration committee of the two State 
and local central labor bodies will shortly send a 
circular letter to all labor organizations through- 
out Europe, explaining that working people are 
no better off in San Francisco, unless they have 
money, than they are anywhere else. That, while 
wages are higher here than in Europe, it also 
costs more to live. The committee will also get 
in touch with the committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Johnson to study the problem of immigra- 
tion. 


A. L. Wilde, general representative of the Asso- 
ciated Union of Steam Shovel Men, has returned 
to San Francisco from Atlantic City, N. J., where 
he attended the quarterly meeting of the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor 
with a view to securing a charter for his organiza- 
tion. While Wilde was unsuccessful in his mis- 
sion, nevertheless he was assured that the claims 
of his organization will be presented for consid- 
eration at the coming convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The following firms have advised the State In- 
dustrial Accident Board of their acceptance of the 
compensation provisions of the Roseberry law: 
Ransome Concrete Company, Bay Point Manu- 
facturing Company, P. Grassi & Co., James H. 
Young, Walter S. Brown, Leland S. Lewis, Sam- 
uel W. Allerton, Hudson Lumber Company, J. 
Witzelsberger, Columbia Phonograph Company, 
El Dorado Orchard Company, B. R. Dexter, 
Parkinson & Lindsay, Christian Hansen, R. L. 
Holman, Estate C. P. Moore Building Company, 
Siskiyou Dredging Company, M. M. Finlayson, 
Levy Electric Company, Albion I.umber Com- 
pany, P. F. Speidel, Inglewood Brick Company, 
W. H. Powers, Casa Verdugo. 

Nearly every saloonkeeper in town is now 
granting bartenders in their employ one day’s 
rest in seven, thanks to the efforts of State Labor 
Commissioner John P. McLaughlin, who is right 
on the job in enforcing the State law providing 
for a six-day work week. A short time back the 
Bartenders’ Union complained to the State Labor 
Commissioner that about fifty saloonkeepers in 
San Francisco were working their bartenders 
seven days per week. The commissioner got 
busy, with the result that the saloonkeepers, even 
the one who boasted that he would not obey the 
law, are now working their employees but six 
days a week. 

A new ruling put into effect by members of the 
New York Pawnbrokers’ Association provides 
that hereafter when any mechanic brings in a set 
of tools to pledge, he must show his union card. 


Tools for You 


ED. JONES 


1180 Market Street, nr. Eighth] 
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Store Open Saturday 
Evenings 


B. HATSCHINSKHI | 
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Store Pree Saturday 
Evenings 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET OPPOSITE STOCKTON pao 


COMMERCIAL BLDG 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


“THE UP-TO-DATE” 
GUN CALF 


BLUCHERS 


A NEAT STYLE FOR DRESS WEAR— Made of Dull 
Finished Gun Metal Calfskin —New ‘‘Round Toe’? Shape— 
Sewed Extension Soles UNION STAMPED $2.50 


“THE DOUBLE SERVICE” 


WAXED CALF 
WORKING SHOES 


$2.00 


THE BEST WORKING SHOE MADE- Full Stock Calf 
Vamps and Tops — Plain ‘‘Foot Form’’ shaped toes— Bellows 
tongue Fronts— Hand Welt Double Soles -- UNION 
STAMPED 


Personal and Local 


Andrew Furuseth, president of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America, addressed the Labor 
Council last Friday night on the work of the re- 
cent session of Congress. He said that the last 
Congress passed more bills favorable to labor 
than any Congress in the past fifty years. He 
expressed the opinion that the next Congress 
will pass the seamen’s bill. 


The Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union is conducting a 
successful campaign of organization in the Mis- 
sion district. 

The executive committee of the Labor Coun- 
cil has recommended that the Barbers’ Union 
of San Francisco take steps to have its inter- 
national revise its laws so as to permit women 
barbers to enter the organization. 


The Street Railway Employees’ Union has 
asked the Labor Council to use its influence to 
unionize the platform men to be employed on 
the Geary street municipal railway. 

Secretary Nolan has been granted a leave of 
absence to permit him to attend the molders’ 
convention to be held in Milwaukee. 

The Butchers’ Union is working to unionize 
the meat markets and pork stores along Polk 
street. 


Clarence S. Darrow has gone to Seattle, where 
he lectured last night. He is to deliver a lecture 
in San Jose the latter part of this month. 


Those who will represent the local Iron 
Molders’ Union at the Milwaukee convention, 
which opens the 23d of this month, consisting 
of Messrs. Nolan, Walsh, Burton, Dillon and 
Mooney, will leave Sunday morning over the 
Western Pacific. 


An enthusiastic gathering of postal employees 
assembled at the Third and Townsend streets 
depot Monday night to welcome Oscar F. Nel- 
son, president of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, who is here as the honored guest 
of Post Office Clerks’ Local No. 2. First Vice- 
President Louis de Bow and Local Secretary 
Thomas H. Flaherty accompanied President 
Nelson from the convention city at Salt Lake, 
Utah. Organization work brings President Nel- 


son to this Coast, and his trip will extend as 
far north as Portland and Seattle. 


Sarah S. Hagen and Mrs. August Seaman, who 
represented the local Garment Workers’ Union 
at the Indianapolis convention, returned to the 
city on Monday. Mrs. Seaman was elected to 
represent the Garment Workers at the A. F. of 
L. Convention to be held in Syracuse, N. Y., this 
fall. 


Local No. 41 of the Bartenders’ Union ad- 
journed Monday until next Monday night, when 
new propositions will be presented for consider- 
ation. 


Local No. 85 of the Brotherhood of Teamsters 
elected James Wilson, Michael Casey, Joseph 
Kennelly and John Casey delegates to the inter- 
national body, which will meet soon in the East. 
F. J. Stewart, James Hopkins, Miles Davey and 
William G. Blaisdell were elected to represent 
the local in the State Federation of Labor in 
San Diego next month. 


The Furriers’ Local No. 14,263 of New York 
City, which has been on strike for several weeks, 
addressed a letter to the San Francisco Labor 
Council asking for financial assistance to carry 
on its campaign for better conditions. The ap- 
peal is indorsed by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union of this city 
received the reports presented at the recent ses- 
sion of the international body, showing the re- 
ceipts during the year amounted to $230,769.25 
and the expenditures $238,525.85. The assets of 
the international, June 30th, were $222,609.45. 


Thomas B. Clark, general organizer for the 
Plumbers’, Gas and Sprinkler Fitters’ Union, ar- 
rived Monday on an official visit. He will remain 
here for several weeks looking out for the inter- 
ests of the local and of those in the vicinity. 


The executive committee of the California State 
Federation of Labor will meet in San Francisco 
on Sunday, September 22d, to complete final ar- 
rangements for the convention to be held in San 
Diego during the week of October 7th. 


DARROW AT DREAMLAND. 

The meeting held in Dreamland Rink Saturday 
night in the interest of the defense fund for 
Tveitmoe, Johannsen and Clancy drew a large 
crowd to hear Clarence S. Darrow lecture on 
“Industrial Conspiracies.” 

Frank C. McDonald presided and the applause 
which greeted Mr. Darrow when introduced 
lasted several minutes. 

“The earth is owned by a few men,” said Dar- 
row. “They get the land and make the laws by 
direct action. That was the only way in which 
they could get possession of the land. The land 
was here when they were born. It was not 
theirs. They saw the land. They wanted it. 
They went after it and got it. That was direct 
action. 

“Now that the few own the earth, they are 
using the workers to help them retain possession 
of the land. How? By getting the workers to 
fight among themselves. Setting one group or 
faction of wage earners against the other. In 
this way are the capitalists enabled to hold the 
land which they acquired through direct action. 

“And yet, whenever the workers try to get 
anything away from the few who own the earth, 
immediately a great hue and cry is raised by the 
capitalists against ‘direct action’ as employed by 
the wage earners. 

“The few who own the earth have also passed 
laws so that it is impossible to take the land 
from them. 

“The laws are always interpreted by the courts 
in the interest of those who have property. It 
does not make any difference what you think 
they mean, or what the legislators who drew 
them up believe they mean. No one knows what 
the words in laws mean except the Supreme 
Court, and sometimes even this body does not 
give them the same meaning in two sittings. But 
somehow they never mean any good for the 
worker. They are never given an interpretation 
which will be beneficial to him. 

“Many years ago there was passed what is 
known as the Sherman Law. The law itself 
stated that its aim and object was to prevent 
corporations or trusts from combining in re- 
straint of trade. But the law didn’t fit. Even 
our great Supreme Court of the United States 
couldn’t make it fit in anywhere. 

“But, at last, the workers, as usual, came to 
the rescue. There was a great railroad strike in 
Chicago. Ah! There was a chance to try out the 
Sherman Law. Strange to say, it fitted. It was 
made to fit Eugene V. Debs. It fit so well that 
Debs, the leader of the strike, was thrown into 
jail. Then the Supreme Court decided that the 
Sherman Law was all right. At last the Sherman 
Law had been made to fit that for which it was 
intended—the prevention of great combinations 
in restraint of trade. 

“Let me interpret the laws and I don’t care 
who enacts or who enforces them. Capital sees 
to it that the right kind of men are placed on 
the bench to interpret the laws. Labor must pay 
more attention in the future than it has in the 
past to the election of judges.” 

He urged the workers to get together and to 
stand together, as in this way only can their 
problems be solved. 


Le Se 
When men speak evil of thee, live so that 
nobody may believe them.—Plato. 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. ** 


Smoke ‘“Royal”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


